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THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND IN CALDERON’S 
EL PINTOR DE SU DESHONRA 


HE reader of plays about honor is haunted by a sense of injustice 
when a dishonored husband kills an innocent wife. He knows 
that, according to the prevailing code, a wife who has had inter- 
course with another man, whether voluntarily or by force, was con- 
tributing to the dishonoring of her husband and deserved death.' 
He can understand a fatal blow aimed in passion at a wife who had 
of her own free will committed adultery. What he cannot under- 
stand is that a wife who is the victim of abduction or rape should 
have no claim to her husband’s forgiveness. The code of honor, 
as found:in Calder6n, seems strangely insensitive to the wife’s moti- 
vation, to the difference between the woman’s réle in rape and in 
adultery. It is difficult to reconcile this lack of moral sensitivity 
with the keen moral and theological distinctions drawn by Calderén 
in many of his comedias and autos. 

The reader’s bewilderment is due, not to an insensitive treat- 
ment of the problem by Calderén, but to insensitive reading. 
Calder6n’s attribution of guilt is not based merely on the im- 
mediately evident motivation of his characters. His analysis of 
motive delves beneath its conscious expression by these characters. 
Calder6n explored the working of the unconscious mind. When 
unconscious attitudes, intentions, and feelings of guilt are examined, 
the seeming cruel insensitivity of the honor principle is seen to be 
logical, just, and dramatic. 


! The guilt contained in lust is defined by Saint Thomas Aquinas as being of 
a dual nature: the lustful man sins against the laws of natural procreation, and 
against the man (father or husband) under whose authority the woman who is 
the object of his lust lives. Saint Thomas regards the woman herself as “patiens 
et per modum materiae, vir autem per modum agentis” (Summa Theologica, 
II-II, Q. 154, Art. 1). 
285 
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Calder6n’s concern with the suliminary areas of the mind is 
evident, but insufficiently appreciated. La vida es suefio is the 
classic example of his treatment of the unconscious. Segismundo’s 
dream world (his day in the royal palace) is equated with unreal, 
transitory life on earth. True life for him begins when, back in his 
tower, he awakens from the drug of death. Segismundo then is 
made to realize that the acts which he committed in a dream have a 
bearing on his peace of mind in the conscious state. 


CLOTALDO Mas en suefios fuera bien 
entonces honrar a quien 
te criéd en tantos empefios, 
Segismundo, que aun en suefios 
no se pierde el hazer bien.? 


The interpretation of the play as an examination of the effect that 
actions performed in the earthly life have on the eternal life is only 
one of a number of possible readings. If we reduce the range of 
vision to exclude eternal life, the teaching is that unconscious 
thoughts passing through the mind in sleep are significant in relation 
to the kind of life a man leads while conscious. The unconscious 
mental life has moral implications for the conscious life. 

The correctness of this second possible interpretation may be 
verified by a study of the neglected work El pintor de su deshonra.' 
This play presents a woman, Serafina, who, before her marriage, 
had loved a young man, Don Alvaro. She married Don Juan Roca, 
an older cousin, in the belief that Don Alvaro had died in a ship- 
wreck. When Don Alvaro, very much alive, returns to her orbit 
of existence, she consciously rejects her earlier love and decides to 
be faithful to her husband. Don Alvaro abducts her. She main- 
tains her attitude of fidelity to her husband. Nevertheless both 
she and her lover are killed by Don Juan. Don Juan’s murder is 
approved by the three men in the play who are competent to pass 
judgment: the Prince of Ursino (the royal source of honor), Don 
Luis (Alvaro’s father), and Don Pedro (Serafina’s father). The 


* Ed. Milton Buchanan, Toronto, 1909, p. 86. 

* The play has tended to be overshadowed by the more spectacular El médico 
de su honra. Menéndez Pelayo, in 1881, called it “de todos estos dramas de 
celos el menos conocido” (Calderén y su teatro, p. 304). Valbuena Prat, in 1946, 
still felt obliged to protest at the neglect which El pintor in both the comedia and 
auto versions unjustly suffers (Historia de la literatura espafiola, II, 253). The 
only satisfactory study of the play is found in Ernst Robert Curtius, “Calderén 
und die Malerei,” RF, 1936, L, 89-136. Curtius’ interest is in situating the ideas 
on painting expressed in the play in their proper perspective. He does not study 
the question of Serafina’s guilt. 
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moral could not be made stronger. An impartial judge and the 
two bereaved parents agree in absolving Don Juan of all blame. 
The two fathers recognize that the guilt of their son and daughter 
has been justly punished. Serafina’s father says of his son-in-law: 


De quién ha de huir? Que a mf 
aunque mi sangre derrame, 

mas que ofendido, obligado 

me deja, y he de ampararle.‘ 


This moral position would be conventionally explained by 
reference to the honor code alone. Don Juan had lost his honor, 
and therefore his life; in defence of his honor he had a socially 
sanctioned right to kill. The honor code may be morally incom- 
prehensible to us today, but it was a dramatic convention, and 
perhaps a social reality; the reader must therefore bear it in mind 
and withhold judgment. 

The conventional explanation is inadequaté because it fails to 
take into account all of the facts presented by the dramatist. If 
we go back to the beginning of the play and study the motives of the 
characters who participated in this tragic desenlace, we will see that 
their moral behavior takes place on two levels. One is the con- 
scious level, where will is dominant and acts are under human 
control; the other is the unconscious level, where desire dominates 
and even thoughts are beyond human control.® 

The unconscious part of the mind is in the ascendant when a 
character is dreaming, swooning, or confiding in a trusted friend. 
In all these states of mind the controls of reason are relaxed. The 
unconscious mind, whenever man is off his guard, is encouraged to 
take charge of the mental life. The psychiatrist of our day invokes 
this principle when he makes his patient relax on a couch so as to 
pry loose his unconscious thoughts. 

Another mental state in which the conscious mind abdicates 
in favor of the unconscious is that which Calder6n and his con- 
temporaries called turbacién. It is a state of anguish produced by 
surprise or a sudden change of circumstances. The surprise or 


‘P. 86. Quotations from El pintor de su deshonra are taken from the edition 
by J. E. Hartzenbusch in BAE, XIV, 65-88. 

5 Saint Thomas divides human acts into voluntary and involuntary. “Actus 
voluntatis nihil est aliud quam inclinatio quaedam procedens ab interiori principio 
cognoscente, sicut appetitus naturalis est quaedam inclinatio ab interiori principio 
et sine cognitione” (I-II, Q. 6, Art. 4). 
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shock is often accompanied by fear.* In this state right conduct is 
impossible; man is the victim of his repressed desires. Cervantes, 
on several occasions, illustrates the effect of turbacién: 


Y fué que una noche, estando yo en mi aposento con sola la compafifa 
de una doncella que me servia, teniendo bien cerradas las puertas, por 
temor que, por descuido, mi honestidad no se viese en peligro, sin saber 
ni imaginar cé6mo, en medio destos recatos y prevenciones, y en la soledad 
deste silencio y encierro, me le hallé delante; cuya vista me turbé de 
manera, que me quité la de mis ojos y me enmudecié la lengua; y asf, 
no fuf poderosa de dar voces, ni aun él creo que me las dejara dar, porque 
luego se llegé a mf, y tomA4ndome entre sus brazos (porque yo, como digo, 
no tuve fuerzas para defenderme, segin estaba turbada), comenzé a 
decirme tales razones, que no sé cémo es posible que tenga tanta habilidad 
la mentira, que las sepa componer de modo que parezcan tan verdaderas.’ 


Ruiz de Alarcén, too, knew that turbacién could impede normal 
behavior: 

La novedad de ese intento 

imposible me parece; 

y asi la lengua enmudece 

lo que admira el pensamiento; 

que esto en suceso tan vario, 

padre y sefior, es forzoso, 

si en un punto miro esposo 

al que agora vi contrario. 

4Cémo no estaré turbada, 

suspensa y enmudecida, 

si con la mano convida, 

que aun no ha envainado la espada?*® 


* Covarrubias defines turbarse: “tomar cierto género de espanto, o aglayo, 
que quita en cierta manera el sentido, perturba el corazén, y altera la memoria” 
(Tesoro de la lengua castellana, o espafiola, Madrid, 1611, s.v. turbar). 

7 Don Quijote, I, 28 (ed. Rodriguez Marin, Madrid, 1912, III, 59-60). Cf. 
also: “En efecto, la hermosura y la bondad de Camila, juntamente con la ocasién 
que el ignorante marido le habia puesto en las manos, dieron con la lealtad de 
Lotario en tierra; y, sin mirar a otra cosa que aquella a que su gusto le inclinaba, al 
cabo de tres dias estuvo en continua batalla por resistir a sus deseos, comenzé a 
requebrar a Camila, con tanta turbacién y con tan amorosas razones, que Camila 
quedé suspensa, y no hizo otra cosa que levantarse de donde estaba y entrarse 
en su aposento”’ (I, 33; ed. cit., III, 213-214). 

* La prueba de las promesas, BAE, XX, 433. Serge Denis has pointed out 
(Lexique du thédtre de J. R. de Alarcén, Paris, 1943, pp. 644-645) that the juxta- 
position of turbado and suspenso is characteristic of the language of both Alarcén 
and Calder6n. This is a particular aspect of the phenomenon we are examining. 
Turbacién leads at times, not to wrong behavior, but to no behavior at all, to 
indecision. Cf. Amadis de Gaula, I (Barcelona, 1847-1848), 277: “Cuando asi 
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A person in love, it was recognized as early as El Tostado, is partic- 
ularly susceptible to turbacién. The prolific bishop, in support of 
this thesis, wrote a Trractado . . . por el qual se prueba por la Santa 
Escriptura cémo al ome es nescesario amar, e el que verdaderamente 
ama es nescesario que se turbe.® 

Although the unconscious life of the mind continues to flow on 
underneath the surface of the conscious life, it is only in the critical 
moments of dream, swoon, confidence, and turbacién that it stands 
revealed in its true nature. These, then, are the moments that we 
shall examine in El pintor de su deshonra. 

Act I opens in Gaeta, Italy, where Don Juan Roca is giving his 
friend Don Luis, the Governor, his reasons for getting married. 
When last they met he was a bachelor, content to live as a scholar, 
seeking recreation in painting. At the insistence of his relatives 
and friends, and as a social duty, he agreed to get married. 


. . « Aunque siempre fuf 
poco inclinado al amor, 

de mis deudos persuadido, 

de mis amigos forzado, 

traté de tomar estado (p. 65). 


First his will was opposed (he was “‘poco inclinado’’) to the idea, 
preferring his scholarly pursuits. Then he was persuaded of the 
social desirability of his marriage. A different will was created in 
him: 


Y dando (lo que no habfa 
hecho en mi menor edad) 
lugar a la voluntad 

que hasta entonces no tenfa, 
tomar estado traté, 

dando a mi prima la mano.” 


Finally, after seeing Serafina, he could not help himself; he desired 
and loved her: 


la vié tan hermosa, y en su poder, habiéndole otorgado su voluntad, fué tan 
turbado de placer y de empacho, que sélo mirar no la osaba.” Calderén, to a 
greater extent than his fellow-writers, showed how vulnerable to internal and 
external temptation the mora! character was in this indecisive state. 

* Published in Optisculos literarios de los siglos XIV a XVI, ed. Paz y Melia, 
Madrid, 1892. I am indebted to Dr. Otis H. Green for this reference. 

1% P. 65. Voluntad is the appetitive faculty (opposed to razén). Saint 
Thomas distinguishes between voluntas sensualitatis and voluntas rationis (III, 
Q. 18). 
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Como aunque mi pecho ingrato, 
por las noticias que tuvo 

desde alld, inclinado estuvo 

de Serafina al retrato; 

después que vié a Serafina 

tan del todo se rindié 

que aun yo no sé si soy yo (p. 65). 


The theme “‘yo no sé si soy yo” is used in the play to suggest the 
state of turbacién at which the unconscious mind is dominant." 
The marriage, then, was acceptable to Don Juan both at the con- 
scious level of will and at the unconscious level of desire. In Saint 
Thomas’ terms, the voluntas rationis and the voluntas sensualitatis 
attracted him at the same time towards Serafina. 

The gracioso Juanete suggests, however, that for Serafina the 
marriage was less acceptable. He tells the tale of the guest at a 
picnic who, being served cold chicken and warm wine, dropped the 
chicken into the wine goblet so as to chill the wine and warm up 
the chicken. 


Lo mismo me ha sucedido 

en la boda, pues me han dado 
moza novia y desposado 

no mozo: con que habra sido 
fuerza juntarlos al fiel, 
porque él con ella doncella, 

o él la refresque a ella, 

o ella le caliente a él (p. 66). 


The soy quien soy theme has been fully treated by Leo Spitzer in NRFH, 
1947, I, 113-127, and 1948, II, 275. He finds that the expression is used when 
the following situation arises in a comedia: “un hombre, noble de nacimiento o de 
cardcter . . . en el momento de escoger el curso de su accién se representa el 
ideal a que su personalidad debe aspirar, dada su naturaleza congénita”’ (p. 124). 
Spitzer also comments on the connection of this theme with the exercise of will. 
Referring to Werner Krauss’ assertion that the chief aspiration of Spanish 
literature is voluntad, he writes: “Nuestra frase soy quien soy me parece una tipica 
manifestacién de este rasgo nacional espafiol, derivado del estoicismo cristiano: 
la preocupacién constante por el Ser en el Yo humano” (p. 127). The related 
sé quien soy theme recurs in the auto El pintor de su deshonra. This auto is really 
a study of the consequences of self-knowledge and self-ignorance. ‘“jQuién soy? 
Pero jqué sentido / podré decirmelo hoy, / si para saber quién soy / fuerza es 
saber quién he sido?” [quoted by A. Valbuena Prat, “Los autos sacramentales 
de Calderén (clasificacién y andlisis),” RH, 1924, LXI, 100-101]. In the auto 
the question is whether the speaker is conscious of what man is in relation to the 
rest of the universe. In the comedia the emphasis is, not on the nature of man, 
but on the nature of his conscience and social réle. The implications in the aulo 
are metaphysical; in the comedia they are moral. 
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The unconscious acceptance of Serafina by Don Juan has, in 
Juanete’s estimation, led to a marriage the sexual basis of which 
is unsound. He is frigid, because of his age; she is passionate, 
because of her youth. Serafina accepted Don Juan as her husband 
solely on the conscious plane of will, and not at ail on the uncon- 
scious plane of desire. 

At this point it is announced that galleys have arrived carrying 
Don Luis’ expected guest, the Prince of Ursino; all the men go off 
to welcome him. Serafina is left alone with Don Luis’ daughter, 
her girlhood friend Porcia. She takes the opportunity to confide in 
her. She tells of her disillusionment with marriage, and of her 
lingering love for Don Alvaro, Porcia’s brother, believed lost at sea. 
Serafina’s distress is relieved by the act of unburdening her soul.” 
She talks freely of the antecedents to the present events, which are 
buried and forgotten by all but her. She has repressed for so long 
the memory of her youthful love that now it gushes forth. She has 
no unfaithful intention towards her husband, but her words reveal 
still an unconscious desire for the man she believes lost for ever. 
She speaks of “aquel venturoso tiempo”’ when she and Porcia were 
close friends, implying her dissatisfaction with her present married 
life. To explain her problem she must go back, right back, to her 
furthermost memories: 


No te extrafie 
el ver que desde aquf empiezo 
las fortunas de un amor 
que sabes tii y yo padezco (p. 67). 


When first she loved Alvaro it was unconsciously. Her will was 
set against it, but “‘cierto género de agrado, / cierta especie de con- 
tento’”’ swayed her will beneath the level of consciousness, 


porque a media luz no més, 
andaba mi pensamiento 
en creptsculos de amor (p. 67). 


Implied in these two levels of behavior is the problem of honor. 
The theme is first introduced at this point in Serafina’s confession. 
As we have seen in the case of Don Juan’s love for Serafina, and in 
the case of Serafina’s love for Alvaro, love is the result of the total 
acceptance of a person, in both the conscious and the unconscious 


4% She says: “Es bien . . . / que nada te calle, puesto / que cuanto diga de 
més / tendré que sentir de menos” (p. 67). In this confidential talk between 
Serafina and Porcia there are some similarities to a modern interview between a 
psychoanalist and his patient. 
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parts of the mind. The act of falling in love is completed when the 
state of turbacién is felt. Honor, on the contrary, is associated 
always with the conscious mind.” It is properly under the control 
of the will. Love and honor, belonging to different spheres of the 
mind’s activity, are not easily reconciled, 


siendo asi que todo esto, 

quien me viera el corazén, 

viera con cuanto tormento 

hace el honor repugnancias, 

cuando hace el amor esfuerzos (pp. 67-68). 


Honor and will are social manifestations of the mind, opposed to 
the reign of an untrammelled personality; desire and love yield to 
the demands of a personality insulated from social obligation. 

In the conflict of honor and amor lies the tragic principle of 
much of Calder6én’s drama. Tragedy, at the time Serafina fell in 
love with Alvaro, was averted, as she tells Porcia, by his promising 
to marry her. 


Palabra me dié de esposo . . . 
Esto he dicho, por (si acaso 

lo ignoras) que el mds pequefio 
escripulo no se quede 

contra mi honor (p. 68). 


In any case they did not have intercourse," so that the obligation 
to society was fully met. Love, nevertheless, exists in the un- 
conscious, where it grows and thrives; intercourse is not necessary 
to love life: 


Desde aquella noche jay triste! 
hablaéndonos en secreto, 

crecié amor correspondido; 
aunque vulgares conceptos 

dicen que el amor sin trato 

ni es amor ni puede serlo (p. 68). 


Serafina has concluded her confiding in Porcia. Her unconscious 
mind is to the fore. She is in a state where it is not unnatural that 


% This point is made in Act III by Don Luis, as he wonders whether he 
should inform Don Pedro of his daughter’s abduction: “que en materias del 
honor / hablar sin pensado examen / es muy dificil” (p. 84). 

“The promise of marriage sanctioned premarital intercourse: cf. Justina 
Ruiz de Conde, El amor y el matrimonio secreto en los libros de caballerta, Madrid, 
1948, p. 170. The Council of Trent condemned this custom, but failed to secure 
its suppression. 
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she should suffer an hallucination. She senses the presence of 
Alvaro: 

Claro esté, pues entra ahora 

el decir que en este tiempo 

llegé la nueva de que 

habfa don Alvaro muerto, 

derrotado desos mares, 

donde ahora—jvalgame el cielo!— 

con la muerte agonizando 

parece que le estoy viendo (p. 68). 


Although he is not there, and her eyes can transmit no message of 
his presence to her conscious mind, her unconscious mind reaches 
out beyond the limits of the room where she and Porcia are. For 
Alvaro is indeed alive and close by. Juanete rushes in to demand 
albricias in exchange for the good news that Alvaro has returned in 
the Prince’s galley. 

Serafina does not hear this message, for she has fainted. Alvaro 
enters searching for his beloved. He hears her “desvariando.’’ 
Her unconscious mind tells him of her guilt-complex. 


Déjame; por Dios te ruego, 
don Alvaro, no me mates (p. 68). 


In her unconscious state she feels guilty for not having waited 
faithfully for Alvaro, the man who had promised to marry her, and 
she fears that in his wrath he will give her the just deserts of her 
infidelity by killing her.“ 

When she recovers consciousness she finds the two worlds of 
her mind—the conscious and the unconscious—inextricably fused. 
She cannot separate them. She is in the state of turbacién.'* The 
unconscious is dominating the conscious. How can she be calm, 
she asks, 

si estoy mirando jay de mf! 

mi fantasfa con cuerpo, 

con voz mi imaginacién, 

con alma mi pensamiento? (p. 68) 


This unhappy state passes as soon as she realizes that Alvaro 
is really before her in person. She faces the reality of her marriage. 


% This fear of the consequences of what her unconscious mind tells her to be 
wrong is one of the two pillars around which the drama is constructed. A similar 
guilt fear, this time of her husband, is revealed when she talks in her sleep towards 
the end of Act ITI. 

16 Alvaro says to her: “‘Sosiégate” (p. 68). 
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She knows that, by an act of will, she must remain faithful to her 
husband, and forget her lover. 


Aunque rendida me siento 

al dolor, sabré al dolor 

ponerle tantos esfuerzos 

que no te dé otro cuidado (p. 69). 


Alvaro is alone for a moment. The sudden shock of learning 
that Serafina belongs to another leaves him in a state of turbacién. 


£Quién 
creer4 que cuando mé4s busca 
ocasién de hablar la voz, 
es cuando queda mds muda? (p. 71) 


For him the shock is so severe that he never recovers from it. He 
never makes the act of will necessary for the conscious mind to take 
control over his impulses.'? From now on he never stops to consider 
the social consequences of his acts. 

Serafina returns to continue the painful interview with him. 
Her problem now is to allow her honor to control her dolor (as 
previously it had dominated her amor). Speaking of her légrimas, 
she says: 

Cuando me acuerdo quien fuf 

el corazén las tributa; 

cuando me acuerdo quien soy, 

el mismo me las rehusa; 

y asi entre estos dos afectos, 

como el uno a otro repugna, 

las vierte el dolor, y al mismo 
tiempo el honor me las hurta; 
porque no pueda el dolor 

decir que del honor triunfa (p. 71). 


So by sheer force of will she tries to vanquish her grief, and the tears 
that are the visible expression of it. 


Si lloran, mienten mis ojos (p. 71). 


But, whether she likes it or not, she is weeping. Her unconscious 
mind is trying to restrain the tears. This split mind is apparent to 
Alvaro, who describes what he sees as “llorar y no llorar” (p. 71). 
When Serafina regains full control over her unconscious mind 
she turns into the positive the phrase that Don Juan had used to 


17 As Saint Thomas shows (I-II, Q. 18, Art. 3), an action may be evil because 
of a circumstance, in this case chagrin at imagining Serafina in her husband’s 
arms. 
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describe his state of turbacién. “Ahora soy quien soy,’ she says; 
she isa married woman. In the state of sosiego she consciously faces 
social reality. And now she is ready and able to withstand all 
assaults on her conjugal constancy. 

Working through the casuistry of moral behavior at the two 
levels, Alvaro poses her a difficult case. Serafina is asked if, now 
that she is married to Don Juan, she would prefer Alvaro to be dead, 
rather than to be seeing him alive. Her fearless answer, assuming 
the supremacy of fama over all other motives of behavior, reveals 
her high degree of conscious self-control. 


No sé; 
pues pudiera yo, segura 
de quien soy, llorarte muerto; 
y vivo fuera locura 
lio: arte, pues la que entonces 
era l4stima tan justa, 
seria liviandad ahora, 
trocando mi fama augusta 
lastima que fué virtud, 
por satisfaccién que es culpa (p. 71). 


We are dealing, in this interview, with a veritable psychiatry of 
love. Problem after problem is raised and disposed of. The state 
of turbacién is over, and Serafina knows all the answers. She is 
asked to repeat now her excuse that she married Don Juan Roca 
only because she thought Alvaro to be dead. Even such an ad- 
mission now would entail a betrayal of her fama as a married woman. 


Ya no puedo, 
porque decir que viuda 
de ti me casé, fué bien 
cuando tu vista me turba 
tanto, que es disculpa ahora 
el dar entonces disculpa (p. 71). 


Alvaro and Serafina leave the interview by different paths. He 
will follow the path of desire and dishonor, she that of will and 
honor. The final words of Act I reveal the divergence of their paths: 


Auvaro Piensa... 

SERAFINA Juzga... 

AtvaRo ~~ que yo he de adorarte mucho. 
SERAFINA que yo no he de amarte nunca (p. 72). 


In Act II Don Juan and Serafina are back home in Barcelona. 
Serafina is being painted by her husband. She has come out of her 
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turbacién a much more contented wife. She is calm and in harmony 
with her husband. Her Wanto “‘domesticado se ve” (p. 73). Her 
psychological problem is solved. Presumably it would have re- 
mained solved if Alvaro had not left his father’s side to reappear 
before Serafina. The surprise of his arrival in Barcelona takes her 
unawares. She temporizes with her will. Unconscious desire is 
reborn. She orders her maid to help her to see Alvaro without his 
seeing her. Alvaro foils this intent by bursting in. The moment 
she recovers from her perturbation, will reasserts itself. Using 
formal address she firmly orders Alvaro not to speak. 


Sefior don Alvaro, no 

penséis que el pararme a ofros, 

es consentida licencia 

que para hablar os permito; 

que no es sino turbacién, 

de que cobrada, os suplico 

me hagdis merced de dejar 

la platica en los principios (pp. 73-74). 


She has been changed, she says, into a robusta encina, a fijo escollo. 
He has no grounds for hope. 

Suddenly Don Juan returns. Alvaro is forced to hide, and 
Serafina to be an accomplice to the deceit. Her aside raises the 


question of her guilt: 


éQue esto sin mi culpa pueda 
suceder, cielos divinos? (p. 74). 


Is she—at the unconscious level—as innocent as her conscious mind 
leads her to suppose? 

Meanwhile the Prince, who, although he has caught but a fleet- 
ing glimpse of Serafina in Italy, has fallen in love with her, is carrying 
on his official courtship of Porcia. He does so somewhat half- 
heartedly, for he remains a slave to the unconscious desire to see 
more of Serafina. In these circumstances his original desire for 
Porcia is lost, and he has to will himself to woo her. He tries to 
overcome his desire by this act of will; he calls it “deceiving the 
mind”’: 

{Qué importa, Celio, ver a Porcia bella, 
si de mi pena no es la causa ella? 

Este divertimiento 

es no mds que engafiar el pensamiento."* 


‘8 P. 75. Pensamiento would be an act of the involuntary part of the mind, 
if we may judge by the part played by El Pensamiento in the autos sacramentales, 
particularly in La cena de Baltasar. 
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He, like Alvaro,’ is in love with a “bello imposible” (p. 77). But 
he at least tries to dominate his desire; Alvaro does not. 

So, at the masked carnival given in Serafina’s honor in Barcelona, 
Alvaro seizes an opportunity to kidnap Serafina and sail with her 
to Italy. Don Juan vainly rushes into the sea in pursuit. The 
forces of desire have won a temporary victory as Act II closes. 

In Act III Serafina, in Alvaro’s power, has remained faithful to 
her husband. She seems to regard this victory of her will as proof 
of her lack of all guilt. 


Td, conseguida, no puedes 
conseguirme; pues es claro 
que no consigue quien nc 
consigue el alma (p. 80). 


But is she as innocent as she thinks? She has sinned in the un- 
conscious mind. This sin is beyond her control. It is the sin of 
Adam which no man may eradicate from himself. The fruit of the 
first man’s sin was, as Saint Thomas Aquinas said, that the carnal 
appetite rebelled against the reason. “Quia mens hominis per 
peccatum a divina subiectione recessit, consecutum est ut nec in- 
feriores vires totaliter subiicerentur rationi; unde tanta est rebellio 
carnalis appetitus ad rationem.” * 
Moreover, Serafina is a prey to fear. 


Yo, don Alvaro, no aliento 

sin temer que inficionado 

el aire de los suspiros 

de don Juan encuentre: paso 

no doy, que creyendo verle, 

no me dé mi sombra espanto (p. 80). 


Fear creates the fatal state of turbacién in which unconscious desires 
arise and take command. Saint Thomas says: 


Huiusmodo quae per metum aguntur, mixta sunt ex voluntario et 
involuntario. Id enim quod per metum agitur in se consideratum non 
est voluntarium; sed fit voluntarium in casu, scilicet ad vitandum malim 
quod timetur.” 


Here is the danger. In fear the unconscious mind drags the 
conscious mind with it, and forces the will to concur in evil in- 


19 Alvaro speaks of “mi imposible amor” (p. 78). 

* Circumstances did not force the Prince into evil ways. Whereas Alvaro 
suffered a severe shock when he learned that Serafina could never be his, the 
Prince never had any reason to suppose her to be attainable. 

% TI-IT, Q. 164, Art. 1. 

#T-IT, Q. 6, Art. 6. 
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tentions and acts. The victim of fear renounces the mercy due to 
the involuntary sinner.™ 

The act which precipitates the tragedy is the Prince’s recognition 
of Serafina in Alvaro’s house. Though a man of honor, he is a prey 
to unconscious desire. Serafina begs him to keep her secret, not to 
reveal her presence in Alvaro’s house. As a man of honor, the 
Prince agrees to do this, but he makes a significant mental reserva- 
tion. In his unconscious mind he knows that his love for this bello 
imposible cannot be denied, however much he may will it. In an 
aside, after giving his word, he says: 


que ya, viendo a Serafina, 
espero vivir amando (p. 82). 


Serafina intuitively senses the significance of this aside and in her 
conscious mind she has a foreboding of the tragedy that will result 
from it: 


que ya, sabiendo quien soy, 
por puntos mi muerte aguardo (p. 82). 


The tragedy is inevitable from the moment that the Prince, albeit 
unconsciously, compromises his honor. 

The tragic hour arrives when the Prince, obeying the dictates 
of desire, commissions an unknown painter, who is really Don Juan 
Roca, to paint Serafina’s portrait without her being aware of it. 
Don Juan has arrived in Italy in search of his wife. In a penetrating 
passage, imprecating whoever it was that invented the honor code, 
he examines the connection between guilt and dishonor. He con- 
cludes that he, though dishonored, has no guilt, for he neither 
desired nor willed the events that dishonored him. 


iE] honor que nace mfo, 

esclavo de otro? Eso no. 

;Y que me condene yo 

por el ajeno albedrfo! 

i,Cémo barbaro consiente 

el mundo este infame rito? 

Donde no hay culpa jhay delito? 
Siendo otro el delincuente, 

de su malicia afrentosa 

jque a mf el castigo me den! (p. 83). 


*% Cf. Damascene, quoted by Saint Thomas, I-II, Q. 6, Art. 7: “Involun- 
tarium est misericordia vel indulgentia dignum, et cum tristitia agitur.” 
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These words are a protest against the code of honor.* Yet since 
the code of honor was a reality, the words ““Donde no hay culpa jhay 
delito?”’ take on an added meaning. Where there’s smoke there’s 
fire. Where there’s crime there’s guilt. Don Juan is satisfied as 
to his own innocence and the injustice of his condemnation by 
society. To rectify matters he must find an! punish the guilty, 
whoever they may be. Suspicion naturally falls heavily on Don 
Alvaro and Serafina. Don Alvaro may even be presumed guilty. 
Don Juan’s purpose is to find out whether his wife shares to any 
degree the guilt of her lover. The wronged husband will soon be in 
a position to test his suspicions. 

Fulfilling the Prince’s commission, Don Juan is locked in a room 
which has a grilled door; he is to paint a woman unknown to him. 
This woman, Serafina in reality, is walking alone on a terrace. Her 
unconscious mind is torturing her: she fears death at the hands of 
her husband. To seek relief from consciousness she tries to sleep, 


que quiero a la sombra que hacen 
esos emparrados, ver 

(tal el desvelo me trae) 

si con el suefio firmar 

puedo treguas, si no paces.* 


She sleeps, and unfortunately she talks in her sleep. 

Meanwhile Don Juan is observing. Horrified at seeing that the 
woman he is to paint is his own wife, he is tempted to kill her in 
defence of his honor. He waits so that Alvaro shall not escape his 
vengeance. He is shocked that Serafina should, in the circum- 
stances, dare to go to sleep. 


Tan fuera de mf he quedado, 

sin aliento y sin accién, 

que pienso que el corazén 

a otro pecho se ha mudado; 

si ya no es que me ha dejado 

por irla a reconocer, 

dudando que pueda ser 

que sin ver, hablar ni ofr, 

se haya atrevido a dormir 

quien se ha atrevido a ofender (p. 86). 


% The significance of the protests in drama against the honor code is studied 
in Alfonso Garcia Valdecasas, El hidalgo y el honor, Madrid, 1948, pp. 216-224. 
Cf. also my article “Honor in the Sacramental Plays of Valdivielso and Lope de 
Vega,” to appear in a future issue of MLN. 

%* P. 85. Serafina’s guilty fears are expressed while she is unconscious in 
sleep. It is significant, however, that she sought sleep voluntarily. As we have 
noted, fear produces a complex of voluntary and involuntary actions. 
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These words have a double meaning. It would indeed have been 
better had Serafina not fallen asleep, for it was from the mouth of 
the sleeping Serafina that her own unconscious spoke, and led her © 
to an action that condemned her in the eyes of a husband who up 
to this point had merely a strong suspicion of his wife’s guilt. 

Alvaro, observed by the avenging husband, enters. Serafina 
in her dream cries out: 


Don Juan, esposo, sefior, 

aguarda, espera: no manches 

tu noble acero en mi vida. 

jNo me mates, no me mates! (p. 86). 


Alvaro. wakes up Serafina, and asks her the reason for her trouble. 
She answers: 
Haber 
visto entre suefios la imagen 
de mi muerte. Nunca fueron 
tus brazos mds agradables.* 


So the “imagen espantosa de la muerte” ?’ that is concealed in sleep 
drives her to act under the impulse of unconscious desire. The 
innocence that she has willed upon herself yields place to the guilt 
that was dormant in her unconscious mind. For the first time, 
and of her own free choice, she seeks Alvaro’s embrace. Enraged 
at his wife’s guilt, which has at last emerged into the open, Don 
Juan shoots through the grille at both the lovers. Serafina’s un- 
conscious guilt was the stimulus that made him pull the trigger. If 
she had not revealed the workings of her unconscious mind she 
might yet have earned her husband’s pardon. She was killed, not 
in cold blood, but in righteous, passionate anger.”* She was not the 
victim of a heartless code, but of her own repressed sin. 


**P. 86. Saint Thomas (II-II, Q. 154, Art. 5), discussing the problem of 
whether nocturnal pollution is a sin, concludes that, if nocturnal pollution results 
from images conceived purely in sleep, or from an excess of seminal humor in the 
body, there is no sin; but that, if it results from images previously conceived 
while the sleeper was awake, it isasin. Serafina, if we reason analogously, would 
be guilty. She feared in sleep because of what had happened while she was 
awake. The greater vividness of the images seen in sleep drives her into Alvaro’s 
arms. Again we have a mixture of voluntary and involuntary motives. Her act 
is sinful at least on the part of those motives that were voluntary. 

*7 A tépico of Golden-Age poetry. Cf. Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola’s 
Soneto V: “Imagen espantosa de la muerte, / suefio cruel, no turbes més mi 
pecho.” Also Quevedo’s silva Al suefio: “Pues no te busco yo por ser descanso, / 
sino por muda imagen de la muerte.” — 

*8 Menéndez Pelayo has already noted this fact. “Aprovechando una ocasién 
oportuna, exaltado ademds por una frase harto significativa que la oye a ella: 
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El pintor de su deshonra is about a woman who only performs 
moral acts under the pressure of her will and of her social conscience. 
Unconscious desire in the subliminary parts of her mind thwarts 
her moral will. Frail human nature fails to respond to the dictates 
of the moral conscience. She is held responsible for thoughts, 
words. and deeds that spring from the depths of her mind. Sin, 
Calder6n argues, is both voluntary and involuntary. Man is re- 
sponsible before God and his fellow men for both kinds of evil acts. 
Voluntary sin is capable of being controlled by the faculty of the 
mind called will. Involuntary sin is beyond man’s control; it is 
man’s inheritance from his first parents.2® Only by the grace of God 
—supernaturally given—may this tendency to evil be conquered. 

The secular play cannot, by its nature, deal with the working of 
grace. It can portray moral behavior, but not the redemptive 
work of God. Only in the allegorical autos sacramentales can a 
dramatist show the effect of grace upon the sinner. The comedia 
we have been studying needed a corollary to show in what way 
Serafina might have been saved. This corollary is the auto El 
pintor de su deshonra. In it El Pintor (Christ) hides behind a tree 
to avenge his dishonor. But his wife, La Naturaleza Humana, 
weeps tears of repentance. Therefore El Pintor deliberately fires, 


not on her, but on La Culpa and Lucero. This is the natural way 
to work out the theme on a spiritual plane. On the worldly plane 
tragedy and the sinner’s death are inevitable.*° 


Bruce W. WARDROPPER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


‘Nunca fueron tus brazos mds agradables,’ dispara sus pistolas contra los dos y 
los deja caddveres. . . . Aun en una obra moderna pareceria natural y verosimil 
la venganza de don Juan de Roca”’ (op. cit., pp. 304-305). But his understanding 
of the “frase harto significativa” is based on the normal reaction of a man of his 
time. The real interpretation should be based on an understanding of Serafina’s 
guilt. The point which needs to be emphasized is not the modernity of the play, 
but its antiquity. 

** Original sin infects both the soul and the will to act. Saint Thomas calls 
it a kind of habit, as uncontrollable as habits are (I-II, Q. 8 , Art. 1). 

* This point is stressed in the auto: “que es la diferencia que hay / en los 
duelos de la honra / entre Dios y el hombre, pues / si a los dos vengarse toca, / se 


venga uno cuando mata / pero otro cuando perdona” (Valbuena, loc. cit., pp. 
103-104). 





CRITICAL APPRECIATIONS OF BYRON IN SPAIN 
(1900-1929) 


HOUGH Churchman! and other critics? have opened the way to 

a study of Byronism in Spain, criticism deals mainly with two 
specific fields: Byron’s ascendancy over Espronceda, and frag- 
mentary researches relative to the beginnings of the Englishman’s 
influence in Spain. In this paper we shall endeavor, within limits, to 
determine the extent of his prestige among Spanish prose writers 
during the first three decades of the twentieth century. Though 
most of these are critics of Byron’s work and personality, a few have 
used Byron’s name for fictional purposes. We have omitted all 
treatments of Byron in his relationship to Espronceda, feeling that 
this is a subject calling for separate study. 

The modernisia movement in Spain and interest in Byron seem 
synonymous. Beginning with 1898, we find an article on Byron in 
the Revue des revues brought to Spanish attention by Fernando 
Araujo in La Espafia moderna.’ This deals with the amorous aspects 
of Byron’s life and pictures him as a man whose decisions were 
governed mainly by the women in his life. After citing details of 
Byron’s background to explain his violent temperament, Araujo 
makes much of Byron’s youthful interest in Mary Duff and Mary 
Chaworth and of the despair at the latter’s marriage that drove him 
to a life of dissipation (p. 127). Again, it was Caroline Lamb’s 
Glenarvon which prompted Byron to marry Miss Milbanke, whose 
determination to leave the poet rested on unwillingness to prolong 
“aquella vida de intranquilidad y apuro” (p. 128). Critics of 
to-day will hardly accept these statements as valid contributions to 
a satisfactory comprehension of the poet’s life. 

Araujo also emphasizes Byron’s relations with women, in 
Venice, lingering with evident relish over the names of Mariana 
and Margarita Cogni. He focuses attention, however, on Teresa 
Guiccioli, Byron’s “verdadera pasién” (p. 129). 


1 “Byron and Espronceda,” RHi, 1909, XX, 5-210; “Espronceda, Byron and 
Ossian,” MLN, 1908, XXIII, 13-16; “Beginnings of Byronism in Spain,” RHi, 
1910, XX XIII, 333-410. 

* Lomba y Pedraja, El Padre Arolas, Madrid, 1898; E. A. Peers, “Sidelights on 
Byronism in Spain,” RHi, 1921, L, 359-366; idem, “The Earliest Notice of Byron 
in Spain,” RL Comp, 1922, II, 113-116; etc. 

“Lord Byron,” Octubre de 1898, IV, nim. 118, 126-130. 
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About the same time as Araujo’s report, appeared Emilio Cas- 
telar’s “Byron y Heine,’ a short article which presumably meant 
to establish a series of similarities or differences between both poets, 
but which actually is a denunciation of German militarism and adds 
little or nothing to what Castelar had written about the English lord 
in Vida de Lord Byron (1873). The only link between the two 
poets forged by Castelar is the bitterness both entertained towards 
their respective countries. 

Four pages on Byron are found in the Manual de literatura, of 
H. Giner de los Rfos,5 who was professor of literature at the Uni- 
versity of Santiago and of philosophy at the Instituto de Barcelona. 
Just how important he considered Byron’ may be judged by the 
fact that only Shakespeare, with six pages, received more space than 
the author of Don Juan, and only Milton received as much. 

These pages on Byron include a brief biography, a concise 
survey of his works and extracts (found in the Biblioteca universal)*® 
from The Corsair, Lara, and The Lament of Tasso. The biography 
blames both Byron’s parents and his clubfoot for his tremendous 
passions and goes on to agree with Araujo in attributing to a woman 
—Mary Chaworth—the poet’s misanthropy. He compares Byron’s 
work with that of Walter Scott, establishing a series of differences 


and remarks on the vitality of Byron’s influence in Europe, an 
influence which is still in lively operation: 


El influjo de Byron en Europa aun subsiste a través de las distintas fases 
por que ha pasado la poesia: y ora en el romanticismo de mediados del 
siglo XIX, ya en el pseudo-clasicismo posterior, el realismo de los dltimos 
afios y hasta en el modernismo de nuestros dias, aparecen chispazos ful- 


gurantes, calcados en las exageraciones del pensamiento byroniano (pp. 
338-339). 


Continued interest in Byron characterizes the turn of the cen- 
tury. Los grandes literatos, short surveys of famous international 
and Spanish writers, published by José Rogerio Sdnchez, devotes 
four pages to Byron.’ The commentary essays an evaluation of 
the poet’s personality and works, based partially on the views of 
Menéndez Pelayo and Chateaubriand,’ with quotations from both. 


* La ilustracién espafiola y americana, 15 de octubre de 1898, XLII, 214-215. 

5 Full title: Manual de literatura nacional y extranjera, antigua y moderna, por 
Hermenegildo Giner de los Rios, Madrid, V. Sudrez, 1899. 

6 Second edition, Madrid, 1895. 

7 Madrid, 1900, “Byron,” pp. 182-185. 

* Rogerio Sanchez refers to the Essai sur la littérature anglaise, Furnes, 1860, 
p. 316, wherein Chateaubriand repudiates not only Byron’s romanticism, but his 
own, as found in René. 
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The critic regards Byron as standing head and shoulders above the 
others of his day by virtue of an extraordinary abundance of talent 
and a brilliant and daring imagination. 

Transcribing material from an unpublished work of his entitled 
Tendencias del arte en el siglo XIX, Rogerio Sdnchez calls Byron the 
representative of all the struggles of his period, a genius who could 
have approached Homer or Cervantes, had not a poorly directed 
education frustrated his potentialities. Supreme in his appeal to 
the heart, Byron is equally supreme in his description of man’s in- 
terior loneliness when devoid of faith (op. cit., p. 183). Proceeding 
then to Byron’s principal works, Rogerio Sanchez defines Childe 
Harold as the impressions of a wanderer whose essential traits are 
passion and a thirst for giory. The narrative, thinks the critic, 
sparkles with the marvel of Byron’s matchless descriptions (p. 184). 
As for Don Juan, Rogerio Sanchez notes Byron’s amazing observa- 
tions regarding life in the poet’s day. He sees the poem as describ- 
ing the bitterness of the man who, bereft of religious consolation, 
seeks only material pleasures. Silent on Byron’s alleged immorality 
in the poem, he refers to the love episodes of Don Juan and Haydee 
as among the most “delicious” in erotic poetry. The poem satirizes 
intentionally everything that had in any way contributed to the 
sufferings of the poet. But Byron, concludes the critic, displays 
such genius in his masterpiece, that a more admirable work in the 
field of poetry is difficult to encounter (p. 184). 

In Elementos de historia general de la literatura, a text designed 
for school use, Rogerio Sdnchez transcribes his remarks on Byron in 
abridged form, retaining his references to Menéndez Pelayo, but 
eliminating his quotations from Chateaubriand and his own un- 
published work. He repeats his views on Childe Harold and Don 
Juan, with some of the less important sentences omitted.® 

Another work treating Byron at this time is J. Fabré y Oliver’s 
survey of Oriental influences in European poetry and philosophy.” 
Byron, “el primer poeta inglés” of the nineteenth century, becomes 
the bard with the Anglo-Saxon face and Latin soul, and much is 
made of his travels to Spain, Italy, and the Eastern countries. 
Fabré associates the East with the sunlight of the Mediterranean 
lands, and throws together indiscriminately Byron’s work on ancient 
themes like Sardanapalus with the all-embracing Childe Harold, the 
Italian tragedies, and the Spanish love element in Don Juan. 

On his return to England, Fabré assures us, Byron could think 


* Madrid, Libreria de los Sucesores de Hernando, 5a ed. 1924, pp. 241-242. 
10 “Estudios orientales,” Revista contempordnea, 1900, CX VIII, 382-389. 
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of nothing but a second trip to Spain and the Orient. Not a word 
about the poet’s domestic difficulties. Ever a lover of the South, 
Byron made his home in that Byzantine-Latin city, Venice, nurtured 
projects of Italian freedom and went to fight for Greece, giving his 
life for the Hellenic cause, just as he had poured out what was 
purest in his heart singing of the East, of sunlight and of love (ibid., 
p. 385). Fabré disregards all facts at variance with his case, but his 
enthusiasm for Byron is indisputable. 

To the Countess Pardo Bazdn, Byron serves as a means of en- 
livening her criticisms of French literature" through comparisons 
with the English poet. That she had not studied Byron carefully 
is evident. She mentions him in general terms in treating the 
aesthetic ideas that heralded the approach of Romanticism in 
France. Childe Harold means nothing more to her than an off- 
spring of nineteenth century poetry engendered by individualism. 
She is singularly unaware of Byron’s prestige in France and, among 
English influences, she gives the palm to Ossian for molding French 
lyricism in the early Romantic period (XLIII, 284). 

Pardo Bazdn’s comparisons include Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
and Musset, made on the basis of personality as well as literary 
achievement. She stresses the individualistic and anti-social aspect 
of both Byron and Chateaubriand, not only in their work but in 
their passion for their respective half-sisters. She claims that the 
accusations of incest against both writers stem from the confessions 
which the men themselves made in their writings (XLIII, 306-307). 

After admitting Byron’s influence on Lamartine, the countess 
attributes Musset’s dandyism to Byron’s leadership. From there, 
however, she plays upon the basic differences in their personalities, 
recognizing in Byron an extremely original being, in whom literature 
and life are inseparable. Musset, she thinks, never suffered from 
those transports of rage which Byron was wont to experience, and 
even the excesses which undermined the health of both, though 
similar, were in Lord Byron more sombre and gloomy (XLIII, 349). 

Some interesting material on Byron is found in Antonio Cortén’s 
Espronceda.* Cortén amplifies somewhat Menéndez Pelayo’s 
statement on romanticism in Horacio en Espafia® and emphasizes 


Obras completas, Madrid, Ed. Pueyo, n.d., XXXVII, XXIX, XLI, La 
literatura francesa moderna; XLIII, El lirismo en la poesta francesa. These works 
first appeared in serial form in La Espafia moderna, beginning about 1900. In 
this review appears.a short poem, El arte, by F. Soto y Calvo, on Byron (July, 
1900, ITI, no. 139). 

1 Madrid, Casa Editorial Vel4zquez, 1906. 

4 Madrid, 1885, II, 202. 
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Byron’s role as an inspirer of romantic themes, with Childe Harold 
leading the literary revolt and enlisting followers of the author in 
every land (p. 47). In Chapter IX, “El Canto a Teresa,” Cortén 
digresses to rework the theme of Byron’s supposed crime to avenge 
his Florentine mistress, murdered by her husband to redeem his 
honor. Cortén probably read this account either in Valera or 
Pifieyro.“ Thus, on treating Manfred, he suggests that Astarté 
is the spirit of this Italian woman" and that the play represents 
the incarnation of Byron’s remorse for being the cause of her death. 

Where Byron’s relationship to his wife is concerned, Cortén is 
uncompromisingly sympathetic towards the poet. He believes 
Byron had justifiable causes of complaint against her. He points 
out, too, that despite the tremendous harm she wrought him, 
Byron’s last thoughts were for her. Cort6én quotes from Madame 
de Staél’s comments on that episode in the poet’s life. 

The few remarks made by Alonso Cortés" refer to Byron’s rela- 
tionship to Spain. He points to the poet’s Don Juan as a resuscita- 
tion of the legendary Spanish character, and notes that Byron had 
not only been in Spain, but that his imagination was somewhat 
Spanish. Besides having a positive influence on Spanish letters, 
affirms Alonso Cortés, Byron was a source of one of the main 
currents of romanticism.'” 

In 1910 José de Armas y Cardenas came forth with Ensayos 
criticos de literatura inglesa y espafiola.'* Here Byron is treated in 
connection with the Faustian tradition, as exemplified by Marlowe. 
His esteem of Byron may be measured by the remark that English 
would still be worth studying just to read Marlowe’s Faust—if 
Shakespeare and Byron had not written in that language.” A 
good Spanish Catholic and Byron adherent, José de Armas assails 
the British attitude towards the poet’s irreligious verses. England, 
he comments, never permits antireligious material—unless directed 
against Catholicism and the Pope. 

As for literary comments, Armas warns against seeking philos- 
ophy and metaphysics in Goethe’s Faust and Byron’s Manfred. 


“4 See Valera’s prologue to Alcal4 Galiano’s translation of Manfred, 1861; 
Enrique Pifieyro, Estudios y conferencias, New York, 1880, p. 115. 

5 Op. cit., p. 216. “Astarté, en Manfredo, es el fantasma de la florentina.” 

16 Resumen de historia de la literatura, Valladolid, 1907. 

17 Cf. Sexta edicién, Valladolid, 1921, pp. 294-295. 

18 Madrid, Sudrez, 1910. 

19 Tbid., p. 64. “Merecfa la pena de estudiar la lengua inglesa (si Shakespeare 
y Byron no hubieran escrito en ella) dnicamente por leer el admirable . . . Fausto 
de Marlowe.” 
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They are poets, he insists, and should be read for their great poetry. 
Where the former is concerned, of course, it seems superfluous to 
add that his view shows sheer incomprehension: 


No per metaffsicos ni simbolistas admira hoy la humanidad a Goethe 
y a Byron; no por encontrar sistemas ni ideas sobre el origen del mundo 
y el destino del hombre, lee nadie hoy el Fausto de Goethe ni al Manfredo, 
sino para hallar poesia, en la esencia y en la forma, poesia verdadera de 
inspiracién y espontaneidad, como la habfan de producir aquellos dos 


grandes poetas—y no filésofos—cuya gigante figura se destacardé siempre 
entre los mas elevados del siglo XIX e: 76). 


Discussing Manfred’s similarity to Goethe’s Faust, Armas re- 
veals a certain preparation. He not only read the Edinburgh Re- 
view but also Jeffrey’s defense of Manfred. He quotes from Byron’s 
Letters (1817) relative to the influence of Monk Lewis but refuses to 
accept Byron’s own views on the subject. Rather, Armas stresses 
Goethe’s plaudits for Byron, paying special attention to Euphorion. 
He objects, however, to what he terms the German’s calumnia in 
fabricating the myth about the Florentine mistress and Byron’s 
alleged murder of her husband. On this score Armas is certainly 
more critical and discriminating than Cortén. 

From the observations of Armas one may perhaps be excused 
for hazarding the following conclusion. For the year 1910, the 
critic’s estimate of Byron, wherein he associates him poetically and 
philosophically with Goethe, is an excessively high one and shows 
that critical opinion about the English poet, though subject to 
hostile revision, was by no means crystallized as yet in Spain. 

In 1915 Armas returned for another treatment of Byron, this 
time in “‘La calumnia de Harriet Beecher Stowe.’’® Here the critic 
reviews some of the details of Mrs. Byron’s reasons for divorce, 
as well as the events culminating in Mrs. Stowe’s intervention in 
the Byron controversy in 1869 and 1870. 

The critic affirms—and we are inclined to agree with him—that 
in 1915 the. author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, so far as her attacks on 
Byron are concerned, had been completely forgotten not only by 
readers of Spanish but of English as well. Whether José de Armas 
was otherwise impartial towards the American novelist, however, is 
doubtful. In fact, he questions the integrity of her motives in 
accusing the English poet, and attributes her procedure to pure 
literary jealousy (p. 163). He argues that, while Byron was never 
a model or faithful husband, there has never existed proof of incest 
with Augusta. In this connection he combats an article by Augustin 


*© Historia literaria, La Habana, 1915, pp. 160-168. 
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Filon in the Revue des deux mondes supporting Mrs. Stowe.** Armas 
points out what he considers flagrant inconsistencies in Filon’s 
reasoning and advances other incidents to uphold the opposite 
view. He concludes with a rebuke for those enemies of Byron— 
whether political or literary—who joined forces with religious 
hypocrites to drag the poet’s name through the slime. 

On presenting his important Antologia de liricos ingleses y anglo- 
americanos, a three volume work, Sdnchez Pesquera wrote an intro- 
duction wherein are contained some minor but interesting comments 
on Byron.” The collector—who is also a collaborator—calls Byron 
second only to Shakespeare as a poet. This exaggerated estimate 
appears significant in that, as of 1915, it denotes a favorable turn in 
Byron’s prestige in Spain following a decline. Once again, we note 
a reference to Goethe’s opinion of him in Euphorion, followed by 
some speculation as to Byron’s classic and romantic talent. Drama 
is found only in some of his dialogues. But in the art of description 
and meditation, thinks Sanchez, Byron was profound and inimi- 
table. In the last analysis, he agrees with Macaulay that much of 
Byron’s poetry will live as long as the English language. 

The lines devoted to Byron’s life show the collector loath to rake 
up the embers of controversy. He considers Byron guilty of the 
incest charge but at the same time victim of public inconsistency 
for having overpraised him first and underrated him thereafter 
(pp. 26-27). 

Some space may now be devoted to manuals of Spanish litera- 
ture. That of Angel Salcedo Ruiz summarizes the general charac- 
teristics of romanticism prior to a discussion of the individual 
authors. His survey points out those elements in Byron’s poetry 
which made him outstanding in his day: the exaltation of the in- 
dividual, the glorification of the passions, feelings of grief, remorse, 
and sarcasm.” The critic sees Byron as the creator of a type of 
madcap, a devil in flesh, a mocker of all human or divine dictates 
(tbid.). This type, affirms Salcedo, aroused tremendous enthusiasm 
in the next two literary periods, and attracted to Byron’s banner 
poets of real talent and genius. 


21 “Te crime de Lord Byron,” Jan. 15, 1912. 

® Antologia de liricos ingleses y anglo-americanos. Coleccién y colaboracién 
de Miguel Sénchez Pesquera, Madrid, Libreria de Perlado, P&ez y Cia., 1915, I, 
Introduccién, 7-53. This work, which contains 96 selections and fragments of 
Byron, translated by forty-three Spanish and South American poets, is the most 
important anthology on Byron in Spanish. 

% La literatura espafiola. Resumen de historia critica, III, 2a. ed. refundida 
y muy aumentada, Madrid, Calleja, 1916, p. 370. 
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In a similar vein is Cejador y Frauca’s colossal work on Spanish 
language and literature, of which Volume VII (1917) deals with 
romanticism.™ Ina section devoted to the origins of the movement, 
Cejador discusses the part played by Byron. He considers the 
author of Don Juan a classicist in poetic theory and method, but 
from the viewpoint of his adventuresome, grief-filled life, and as 
shock-absorber for the romanticists, he is a writer who defies classi- 
fication. In contrast to the romanticism of his life—being looked 
upon as a confessed criminal and a poet of Satan—Byron was a 
purist in language. Cejador adds that he considers Byron in- 
ferior to Shelley. 

In another section, Cejador takes the occasion to quote Carlos 
Roxlo on Byron’s “terrible’’ influence in the romantic period. 
Under Byron’s leadership, states Roxlo, Spanish poets of the day 
saw everything in black, and were obliged to live in doubt and dis- 
order, as Espronceda, or to seek peace in suicide, as in the case of 
Larra. The spirit of Byron, concludes Roxlo, was a poisonous 
one.” 

In striking contrast to these hostile statements stands Los 
poetas de la revolucién, a worth-while article by Andrés Gonzdlez 
Blanco, who discusses Byron as a personality in revolt against con- 
ventions and social abuses.2”7 He sees Byron rising against the 
church, against outworn political institutions, and against the 
rigid morality of British puritanism. English society, he declares, 
felt the lashing satire directed against it by its greatest poet and 
conspired to destroy him in cowardly fashion. Gonzdlez quotes 
from a Spanish translation of Macaulay’s essays ridiculing English 
society for having persecuted Byron.** Macaulay, he recalls, denied 
there was any proof of incest on the poet’s part. As an unfaithful 
husband, Byron was no worse nor better than many another of 
his day. 


% Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana, Madrid, 1915-1922. 

% Ibid., p. 27: ““Pasé por réprobo confeso, por un angel rebelde, por un poeta 
satdnico para los romdnticos, y con todo, fué mds purista, mds rigido y clésico que 
Addison y el doctor Johnson.” 

% Jbid., pp. 26-27: “El menor contraste, el mas trivial de los desengafios, una 
desilusién amorosa o politica, removia el veneno sutil y misterioso que flotaba en 
la atmésfera del espfritu byroniano de nuestros poetas, porque el romanticismo de 
estos paises fué cufiado por Byron antes de que le fortaleciesen Lamartine y 
Hugo” (quoted from Roxlo, Historia de la literatura uruguaya, I, 161). 

*7 Estudio (Barcelona), Febrero de 1917, XVII, afio V, nim. 50, 207-231. 

* Lord Macaulay, Estudios literarios, traduccién directa del inglés por M. 
Juderias Bénder, 1903, p. 187. 
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Byron’s religious rebellion, in the critic’s opinion, was simply a 
Voltairian protest against clericalism. The Spaniard quotes from 
both Taine and Bernard Shaw to that effect. It was not Byron’s 
irreligion but rather society’s hypocrisy, encouraged by English 
failure to understand the struggle between clericalism and a laity 
championed by Byron, which caused the social perdition of the 
poet. On the subject of Byron’s wholesome interest in Biblical 
themes, the critic refers to John Ruskin’s views, which had already 
appeared in Spanish.”* 

Gonz4lez next discusses Byron as the literary non-conformist. 
He compares Byron to Rousseau in their love of nature and aversion 
to mankind and elaborates upon the Englishman’s contempt of his 
fellow poets. Where Byron and Spanish women are concerned, 
Gonzdlez is more detailed than Ginard de la Rosa, who had treated 
the same theme in 1880.*° Gonzdlez Blanco reviews not only 
Byron’s Correspondence but Don Juan and Childe Harold in an 
earnest effort to arrive at a definite conclusion. He agrees that, in 
Byron’s day, Spanish women enjoyed more freedom in love affairs 
than did the fair sex in England. He is quite pleased to quote 
Byron’s laudatory remarks about Spanish women and in general 
concurs in the poet’s ideas about them. In connection with this, 
Gonzdlez glosses over Byron’s observations on the education of the 
aristocratic Spanish lady, as exemplified by Dofia Inés. The 
Englishman’s praise, he thinks, was entirely excessive and not 
without some irony. Dofia Inés, as depicted by Byron, is, he 
believes, a creation quite alien to the Andalusian society of the 
period. He disagrees with Churchman, who considered that 
Castilian pride had been hurt by certain passages about Spanish 
women in Canto I of Childe Harold. 

Not without interest are a number of minor topics touched upon 
by the critic, dealing with Byron’s remarks on Spanish cities, such 
as Seville and Cddiz, and speculation as to the effect a later visit 
to Spain might have had on Byron’s genius. He concludes with the 
conviction that Byron has not enjoyed in Spain the popularity he 
deserves. 

In short, the article is meritorious as a re-evaluation of various 
aspects of Byron’s personality viewed in rebellion against the pre- 
vailing attitudes of his day. 

Another study of Byron in 1917 is Carlos Arturo Torres’ “El 


2° Obras escogidas de J. Ruskin, traducidas por Edmundo Gonzdlez Blanco, 
Madrid, 1906, p. 114. 
* “Lord Byron,” Biblioteca universal, Madrid, 1880, LXIII, 5-25. 
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Manfredo de Byron.** As an introduction, Torres reviews the 
political situation in Europe during the Englishman’s lifetime, and 
explains romantic skepticism as the heritage of the eighteenth 
century, followed by the Napoleonic Wars and the subsequent dis- 
illusionment engendered by the Holy Alliance. This pessimistic 
mood of mankind, contends Torres, found its culmination in the 
poetic outbursts of Lord Byron. 

But if Manfred is to some extent a reflection of this disillusion- 
ment, its main themes must be considered Love and Nature. To 
the Spanish critic, the entire concept of Manfred’s thirst for knowl- 
edge comes under the first of these topics: his determination to 
contact the woman Astarté in the spirit world. Manfred’s secret 
is that Astarté, his beloved, had died violently and that he had been 
in some way responsible. Torres quotes from the play to establish 
his point and bases one explanation upon Goethe’s account in 
Kunst und Altertum which, we have seen, was rejected by José de 
Armas and refers to the assassination of Byron’s supposed Floren- 
tine mistress by her husband. 

Torres, however, is not ready to concede this explanation of 
Astarté as gospel truth. He points out that Thomas Moore had 
contradicted Goethe’s view and that Byron himself had protested 
against the mania of identifying him with literary creations. Torres 
also refers to Jeffrey and Wilson as interpreting Astarté’s personality 
in different ways, and in general reveals more than a cursory knowl- 
edge of the love element in Manfred. Torres’ conviction that 
Astarté represents Augusta Leigh is in line with some more recent 
criticism.” 

Torres’ second major point of interest in Manfred is Byron’s 
treatment of Nature, which the Spaniard approaches with admira- 
tion rather than with the detachment of a critic. Torres renders 
into Spanish almost an entire page of Manfred’s soliloquy on his 
desire for solitude in Nature (op. cit., pp. 122-123), as well as the 
entire section beginning ‘“‘Glorious orb that .. .” (pp. 128-129) and 
the poetical evocation of Rome (pp. 129-130). These last two 
selections he places among the most beautiful in the play. He also 
has a long description of the Alps (ibid.). Commenting upon By- 
ron’s magnificent nature poetry, Torres sees it passing through a 
series of developments. First, it shows a melancholy strain, sug- 
gestive of Scottish landscapes, then it acquires the warmth of 


"| Estudios de critica moderna, Madrid, 1917, pp. 111-133. 
# E.g., E. C. Mayne, Byron, 1924; A. Maurois, Byron, 1929. 
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Grecian climes and the brilliance of Oriental settings. Its final 
stage reveals the assimilation of Shelley’s pantheism. 

It is interesting to observe, too, that Byron’s treatment of 
Nature exercised an effect upon Torres’ style in 1917, similar to 
that produced upon Emilio Castelar in 1873. Torres’ description 
of the Englishman’s poetry not only reveals deep appreciation but 
acquires some of its lyrical essence. 

Unamuno’s interest in Byron stems from the latter’s pseudo- 
philosophical attempt to unveil the mysteries of immortality, 
knowledge, and eternal hatred, as presented by Cain. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find a few references to Byron’s tragedy in 
Del sentimiento trdgico de la vida.* Thus, Chapter V is prefaced 
by some lines from Act II, scene I, on immortality and suffering. 
Of more importance is a reference to Cain dealing with the question 
of knowledge and faith. Here Unamuno, who calls the play estu- 
pendo, dwells upon the scene in which Satan, the great Intellectual, 
offers Adah (sister and wife of Cain) a choice between Love and 
Knowledge. When Cain declares that the tree of knowledge may 
be bought only at the price of death, Satan replies: Perhaps death 
leads to the highest knowledge. Unamuno’s comment is that such 
knowledge simply means oblivion. The position of the Spanish 
philosopher is, of course, that knowledge as a substitute for religion, 
and reason as a substitute for faith, have always failed (p. 105). 

But the Spaniard’s main interest in Cain, as demonstrated by 
his novel Abel Sdnchez (1917), takes the form of a detailed analysis 
of hatred. Just as Cain was impelled by odium towards his brother, 
so Joaquin Monegro is possessed by a secret hatred of his life-long 
friend, Abel Sénchez. The powerful effect of Byron’s Cain on the 
novel may be judged by the fact that Unamuno makes the tragedy 
an actual part of his narrative. In conversation, Abel tells Joaquin 
that he plans to paint the assassination of Abel by his brother, as 
described by Genesis and Lord Byron.* He asks his friend whether 
he knows Byron’s Cain and gives him acopy. Joaquin reads it and 
in his diary confesses to the tremendous effect it has upon him. He 
calls Byron a great hater and realizes the close affinity he himself 
has with the Englishman’s evil hero. Cain, he writes, penetrated 
into his very marrow; he reads the tragedy and analyzes its scenes 
and significance in the light of his own experiences. He now begins 


*% Madrid, 1913, ch. V. Unamuno’s first reference to Cain is embodied in his 
translation of Flaubert’s remarks calling Byron’s melancholy insincere when com- 
pared to that of Lucretius (ibid., pp. 96-97). 

* Abel Sanchez, Madrid, 1917, p. 77. 
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to contemplate upon immortality and death, as Byron had done, 
and wonders whether his diabolic passion is iteelf immortal. He 
keeps commenting on various scenes in Byron’s tragedy, showing 
how each is pertinent to his own life, and finally confesses that on 
reading Byron’s description of Abel’s death he felt himself over- 
come as though by a dizzy spell and declares that thereafter he 
began to believe in God (p. 88). 

From Unamuno, we come to the Editorial Cervantes with its 
tremendous Las mejores poesias (liricas) de les mejores poetas.™ 
Volume XIX, devoted entirely to Byron, contains thirty-one differ- 
ent selections translated by twenty collaborators, comprising both 
Peninsular and Spanish American admirers of the English poet. 

The Prologue, signed by the editorial staff, furnishes a broad 
sketch of Byron’s life and serves as a vehicle for some generaliza- 
tions on his work. The poet’s domestic affairs are dismissed with 
the significant statement that after a year, his wife was compelled 
to leave him—owing to a cause that has never been made known, 
and that popular indignation forced the poet to flee from home. 

With respect to Byron’s poetical achievements, the Editorial 
finds in Childe Harold daring ideas, precise descriptions and deep 
feeling (p. 6). The Eastern Tales, thinks the Editorial, are brilliant 
narratives, somewhat monotonous and melodramatic, but grandiose 
and full of emotion (ibid.). Don Juan is Byron’s most popular, but 
by no means best achievement (p. 7). It is a mixture of seriousness 
and grotesque satire, cynicism and tenderness, wherein the author 
mocked at everything, including himself. His dramas were too 
subjective for successful play-writing, with Cain his best effort. 
As an overall picture, Byron’s work is deemed defective and not 
truly original but characterized by moments of great inspiration, 
mastery of description, and a fertile imagination (p. 9). The Edi- 
torial concludes that, despite a decline in fame, Byron remains one 
of the great European poets of the nineteenth century (p. 10). 

We turn now to Celso Garcia Mordn’s survey of the influence of 
English writers on Spanish romanticism.” An Augustinian father, 
he treats Byron with an unconscious hostility which the English- 
man’s sex conduct is apt to instil in one whose life is dedicated to 
religion. The Padre describes Byron as a new champion of his age, 
acclaimed immediately as the greatest English poet of the day, of 
brilliant and animated rhetoric, a soul full of ambition and pride, 


* Barcelona, 1922, XIX, Prologue: “Lord Byron,” pp. 5-10. 
* P. Celso Garcia Moran, Influencia de los escritores romdnticos ingleses en el 
romanticismo espafiol, Madrid, 1923. 
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who radiated glory and scandal and whose only law was the in- 
dependence of his own personality. Byron’s contribution to litera- 
ture resulted in deforming the pure romanticism of Burns, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge with an unbridled and vicious literature. The 
critic takes from Menéndez Pelayo his views of Byron’s literary 
predilections as well as his designation of Childe Harold and Don 
Juan as the poet’s masterpieces.*7 Garcia Mordn goes on to 
declare that Byron’s Muse is more Mediterranean than Nordic and 
is the personification of the poet himself, inheriting all his indiffer- 
ence to moral law, all his boredom: with life and all his immoral 
orgies. 

In view of world opinion acclaiming Byron a great English poet, 
states the critic, it would be absurd to deny him this rank (op. cit., 
p. 10). Yet, he observes, the “‘best’’ English critics and Menéndez 
Pelayo disagree. Of the “‘best’’ Englishmen, Garcia Moran passes 
by Macaulay, to whom Menéndez Pelayo respectfully refers, and 
selects George Saintsbury, who calls Byron a none-too-good second 
rater. As for Menéndez Pelayo, Garcia Moran should have read 
more carefully, because the renowned Don Marcelino enthusiasti- 
cally hailed Byron not only as one of the three or four greatest 
European poets of the nineteenth century, but indeed one of the 
greatest of all time.** Garcia Mordn’s exposition here is so un- 
certain that we may eliminate him from those assigning Byron a 
rank in world poetry. 

Another treatment of Byron is found in the Espasa-Calpe 
Encyclopedia.*® This traces the course of Byron’s ancestry, life, 
and literary career. Included is an account of his conjugal diffi- 
culties, amorous relationships and activities in various lands until 
his death in Greece. The section also contains a brief survey of his 
influence on poets like Espronceda, Heine, Leopardi, Pushkin, and 
Lermontov, and boasts a short bibliography of critical studies and 
foreign translations of his works. In Volume XXII, the Encyclo- 
pedia discusses at length Espronceda’s relationship with the 
Englishman. 

Aside from the comments on Byron’s works or the appraisal of 
the man’s genius, the most important element in these pages is the 
publication for general consumption of the charge of incest with 
Augusta. Hitherto, airing of this accusation had been restricted to 
select reviews and literary groups. The Encyclopedia’s attitude 


37 Garcia Mordn refers to the Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espajia. 
%8 Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espafia, Madrid, 1889, IV, 55. 
39 Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada, I (Madrid-Barcelona, 1924), 1585-1589. 
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is that Mrs. Stowe’s alleged revelations are unreliable, and that the 
true cause of Lady Byron’s separation resides in the poet’s general 
infidelity to her. Byron is represented as Castelar pictures him: 
scornful of conventionalities, satirical of the hypocritical respect- 
ability of the British, and skeptical in religion.“° To find 
a commentary on Don Juan, one must turn to Volume XVIII, 
published two years later.‘ In summing up, the Enciclopedia, like 
Fabré y Oliver in 1900, calls Byron the greatest “inglish poet of the 
nineteenth century.” 

The centenary of Byron’s death in 1924 did not go un- 
heeded in Spain. La Esfera, a Madrid weekly, published a pro- 
fusely illustrated article by Antonio Zozaya entitled ‘Lord Byron, 
el poeta del amor y de la desesperanza.’’* The author notes that 
whereas England had pompously observed the centenary of Byron’s 
death, Spain had allowed it to pass almost unnoticed. Unjustly, he 
contends, because Byron was the real progenitor of that romanticism 
which had produced so many great representatives in Spain. 

Zozaya compares Byron to other poets of his day—Espronceda, 
Zorrilla, Victor Hugo, Lamartine—as well as to some of the Spanish 
dramatists. Byron, he opines, was the only pessimist among them. 
Spaniards, he continues, have always retained their faith, and their 
literature is consequently warm and vibrant. Cain and Don Juan, 
being devoid of religion, are cold. In fact, Zozaya would have 
readers believe that the poet’s philosophy is summed up in the final 
stanza of Euthanasia: non-existence is preferable to life. After 
comparing Byron to Pierre Loti as adventurer in exotic lands, and to 
D’Annunzio as lover of freedom for nations, Zozaya concedes that it 
is difficult to gauge accurately the worth of Byron’s achievements; 
especially for those who, like himself, have not mastered English. 
He considers Byron the greatest English poet after Shakespeare or 
Pope. Not only England, but all humanity, concludes the critic, 
owe veneration to Byron. Above all, Spain, where the poet con- 
ceived the gentlest figure in Don Juan, and because, as a singer of 
misunderstood souls and inconsolable sorrows, he understood the 
soul of unhappy Spain. In that last remark, Zozaya may have 


“© Vida de Lord Byron, Madrid, 1873; Buenos Aires, 1943, pp. 120-122. 

“ Attention here is focused on the siege of Ismael, the shipwreck and the in- 
vocation to Hesperus as among the most famous passages of the poem. Goethe’s 
view is cited to the effect that the language and style are incomparable, and the 
conclusion drawn that the work is elegant, comic, and classic. Cf. vol. XVIII 
(1925), 363-368. 

@ Vol. [X, 1588. 

“ La Esfera, Madrid, afio XI, 10 de mayo, 1925, pp. 15-16. 
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penetrated, to a considerable degree, into the secret of Byron’s con- 
tinued vitality in Spain. 

Benavente’s references to Byron, made at widely scattered in- 
tervals and in different prose works, touch upon the English poet in 
a casual manner, with the purpose, perhaps, of showing his bowing 
acquaintance with the author of Don Juan. The first of these 
references, which appears in Cartas de mujeres (1893), affords Bena- 
vente the opportunity of inserting a quotation from Don Juan.“ 
In De sobremesa (1910), there is a remark that Sardanapalus is a 
work of art (ibid., pp. 478-479), and another to the effect that 
Byron remains one of the great English poets of the nineteenth 
century (p. 531). Benavente’s last allusions to Byron occur in 
Conferencias (1924), where he calls the Englishman’s dramas lyrical 
in essence (ibid., p. 60), and refers specifically to Parisina as treating 
the same subject as Lope’s El castigo sin venganza (pp. 138-139). 

In Barja’s Libros y autores modernos,“ Chapter X, on Espron- 
ceda, serves not so much as a critical evaluation of the latter's 
work, but as a study of Byron and the Spaniard’s relationship to 
him. Barja’s pages reflect more recent British criticism of Byron 
than we have seen hitherto in Spanish prose. Although he refers 
to Cascales Mufioz and Matthew Arnold, he also refers. to two 
articles on Byron both dated April, 1924.° To Barja, the English- 
man’s most important theme is Nature and the quintessence of his 
poetry is his thirst for beauty (op. cit., p. 204). More interesting is 
his appreciation of Byron’s genius, which includes enormous and 
tumultuous passion, audacity of imagination, creative fancy and 
sublimity of conception (p. 212). Byron’s place in poetry, if not 
the supreme one accorded him by Matthew Arnold, is nevertheless a 
glorious one (ibid.). 

A work on Byron for young people is José Baeza’s Historietas 
de Lord Byron.” Its prologue has a two-fold aspect: to assign the 
poet a rank in lyrical history and to emphasize, unduly, his visit to 
Spain. Byron’s name is associated with those of Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, and Calderén and his greatness is considered assured not 
only for his own century but for all time. Baeza modifies and omits 
material he deems inappropriate. 

“ Obras completas, VII (Madrid, 1940), 282. 

Madrid, 1925. 

“ Pierce, “Byron and this Century,” in The Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post, April 26, 1924; “Lord Byron,” in The London Times Literary Supple- 
ment, April 10, 1924. 


‘7 Historietas de Lord Byron. Relatadas a la juventud por José de Baeza, 
Barcelona, 1928. 
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Another bit of fictionalizing is found in the seventeenth chapter 
of Romdnticos y bohemios,“ by Juan Lépez Niifiez, a work recount- 
ing dramatic episodes in the lives of various romantic figures. 
Here we have “‘La copa misteriosa de Lord Byron,” a supposed 
anecdote which places the poet in Cadiz at the time of his trip to 
Spain in 1809. It concerns a beautiful Spanish girl who, for love 
of the poet, turns nun and dies. 

We shall terminate this survey with the various references to 
Byron by Palacio Valdés. These occur as early as 1908 with 
Semblanzas literarias and conclude in 1929 with Testamento literario. 
They take the form not only of literary recollections, but of per- 
sonal reminiscences and observations connected in some way with 
Byron. Palacio Valdés’ most frequent procedure is to juggle a few 
famous literary names, among which Byron and Childe Harold or 
Manfred invariably appear.*® 

In conclusion one may readily see that Spanish interest in 
Byron, as far as the first thirty years of this century are concerned, 
is very much alive. During this period, almost two dozen writers 
of all classes, some of them famous literati or well known critics, 
concern themselves with the English poet. 

This interest in Byron is manifold and covers not only his work, 
but his personality and events of his stormy life. Most Spanish 
critics treating the subject have rejected the charge of incest against 
the poet. As for Lady Byron, there is no one who comes forth 
boldly in her behalf. Neither does one seem to care about Teresa 
Guiccioli, despite her great significance in Byron’s life. Of singular 
interest, though, is the outworn theme of the Florentine woman and 
the hypothesis of the murder charge it entails. Some attention is 
paid to Byron’s trip to Spain and his relationship to Spanish women. 
More important is the attitude of the critics toward Byron’s literary 
achievements. Taken as a whole, his work is summarized thus: he 
inaugurated romantic lyricism, he is a master of description, he 
possesses daring imagination. His nature poetry is extremely 
beautiful; he exhibits grandeur of conception and writes with virility 
of expression and purity of style. His themes are replete with 
passion, grief, rebellion, humor, and sensitivity. 

Little is said of his plays, which are dismissed briefly as too 
subjective and devoid of the dramatic. (Manfred, we have seen, 


48 Madrid-Barcelona-Buenos Aires, 1929. 

49 E.g., Semblanzas literarias, Madrid, 1908, pp. 281, 389-390; Testamento 
literario, Madrid, 1929, p. 72; La novela de un novelista, Madrid, 1921, pp. 248-249. 
Similar occurrences of Byron’s name are frequent in the works cited. 
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aroused interest only because of the nature theme and the supposed 
connection with his life.) Of Byron’s individual poems, only Childe 
Harold, Don Juan, and the Eastern Tales, taken as a unit, receive 
the benefit of any sustained attention, although a few others are 
mentioned at infrequent intervals. As regards Don Juan, there is 
some difference of opinion, with Rogerio Sdnchez and the Enciclo- 
pedia agreeing that it is the poet’s masterpiece, whereas the Editorial 
Cervantes calls it Byron’s most popular but not greatest work. 

An interesting point to mention is the indifference at this time 
to the charges of Satanism and immorality levelled against the poet 
during the romantic period. Only the manuals, those of Salcedo 
Ruiz and Cejador y Frauca especially, refer to Byron as a “devil 
in flesh,” a blasphemer, a madcap. This conception, limited to 
histories of literature only, does not register the representative 
twentieth century Spanish view of Byron for the period under dis- 
cussion. In fact, Gonzalez Blanco vigorously defended Byron’s 
rebellion against the clericalism and political corruption of his day. 
It seems quite evident that the concept is outmoded. 

Of the great Spanish romantic themes popularized by Byron— 
Nature, Love, Pessimism, Castle ruins, Orientalism, Freedom, and 
the Greeks—only Nature aroused the admiration of critics. Love is 
a very poor second and Orientalism is kept somewhat alive only 
through its dubious connection with Spanish sunlight and color. 

We may conclude with Spanish estimates of Byron’s place in 
literature. Half of the score or more figures presented |: ure ventured 
an opinion. Granting that not too many of these are qualified to 
do so with any degree of authority, the results are illuminating 
nevertheless. The lowest estimate, that of Benavente, classes him 
as one of the great English poets of his century. Other estimates 
rank him as inferior only to Shakespeare, as one of the greatest 
European poets of his century, and as one of the greatest poets of 
all time. The most representative rank assigned Byron was: that 
of greatest English poet of the nineteenth century. 


Dantiet G. SAMUELS 
Long Island University 





LAS TEORIAS POETICAS DE POE Y EL CASO DE 
JOSE ASUNCION SILVA 


PESAR de que Edgar Allan Poe es un poeta bastante limitado 

su influencia sobre algunos grandes poetas franceses e hispano- 
americanos es tan manifiesta que de vez en cuando es necesario 
volver a la lectura de su obra para aclarar algunos puntos relacio- 
nados con el método de creacién poética. {En qué consiste la in- 
fluencia del autor de El Cuervo sobre poetas a todas luces superiores 
aél? T. 8. Eliot en un ensayo bastante sutil trata de elucidar este 
asunto .en los casos de Baudelaire, Mallarmé y Valéry.' Eliot se 
pregunta: {qué elementos—que nosotros no vemos—hallaron estos 
tres grandes poetas franceses, dignos de admiracién en la obra de 
Poe? Su propia respuesta nos sefiala una categoria estética que no 
por ser elemental deja de ser bdsica: los tres poetas franceses no 
sabian bastante inglés para comprender de manera perfecta la 
poesia de Poe y vieron en ella algo que no estaba ahi, algo que 
residia sélo en el fondo de sus propias mentes. Baudelaire trans- 
forma la prosa descuidada de Poe en admirable prosa francesa; 
Mallarmé hace lo propio con algunos de los poemas de Poe. Sin 
embargo, el hecho de que Baudelaire, Mallarmé y Valéry exageren 
el valor de Poe a causa de su conocimiento imperfecto del idioma 
inglés es un punto de vista que sélo se refiere a la técnica literaria 
y es en buenas cuentas un punto negativo. Lo importante no es 
esto sino explicar la alta idea que estos franceses tienen del pensa- 
miento de Poe, de sus trabajos filoséficos y crfticos. 

Eliot explica este asunto de la manera siguiente: Baudelaire vid 
en Poe el prototipo del poéte maudit, encarnado en Verlaine, Rim- 
baud y en el mismo Baudelaire. Baudelaire se anticipa a Valéry al 
observar que en Poe el propésito de la poesia es de la misma natura- 
leza que su esencia y que no debe pretender otra cosa que ser 
poesia, con lo cual nos encontramos en el terreno de la poesia pura 
en que el poema no dice algo sino que es algo. Mallarmé parece 
interesarse séloen la técnica del verso; a su vez Valéry no se preocupa 
ni del hombre Poe ni de su poesfa, lo que ie preocupa es la teoria de la 
poesia, recordando siempre que para él la poesia de Poe es insepa- 
rable de su teorfa poética. 


1T. 8. Eliot, From Poe to Valéry, Washington, 1949. 
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En la evolucién constante de la poesfa el poeta adquiere una 
mayor conciencia del idioma poético, lo que por fin le lleva al 
concepto de la poesia pura. En la teoria critica de Valéry mds 
importante que la materia poética es la obra misma, lo que equivale 
a decir que el tema existe para el poema y no el poema para el tema; 
por consiguiente, no tiene sentido el preguntar: jcudl es el tema de 
esta poesia? De la unién de varios temas aparece, no otro tema 
sino el poema. Valéry, filésofo escéptico y exagerado critico de sf 
mismo, no cree en ningtin fin, ni siquiera en el fin artistico, y lo 
tinico que le interesa es el proceso creador, es decir, la observacién 
introspectiva de sf mismo al tiempo de escribir el poema. Segtin 
Eliot, Valéry lleva a su tltimo desarrollo dos procesos poeanos: 1) el 
poema no debe ser sino poema; 2) la composicién del poema debe ser 
absolutamente consciente y deliberada; el poeta debe observarse 
durante el acto de la creacién. Esto le lleva a la conclusién de que 
el acto de la composicién es atin mds interesante que el poema que 
de él resulta. Para Poe la materia poética tiene poca significacién, 
lo importante es el método de elaboracién; se aproxima por lo tanto 
al concepto de la poesfa pura. 

Segtin Eliot, Poe y Valéry no creen en teorfas sino que mantienen 
teorfas. La mente inmatura de Poe juega con ideas porque no ha 
llegado a la conviccién, en tanto que la mente plenamente adulta de 
Valéry juega con ideas porque es demasiado escéptica para tener 
convicciones. The Philosophy of Composition—cualquiera que 
sea su valor—ofrece a Valéry un método y una ocupacién: la observa- 
cién de sf mismo al escribir, la introspeccién critica. 

Ahora, cambiemos de escenario. Baudelaire, Mallarmé y 
Valéry ejercen una influencia considerable en la poesfa hispano- 
americana del modernismo que se desarrolla entre 1888 y 1915, y del 
postmodernismo que va en lfneas generales de 1918 a 1940. Estas 
escuelas han producido lo que mds se aproxima al concepto de 
poesia pura en lengua castellana. Los poetas de estas escuelas son 
extremadamente sensibles a lo que se ha llamado conciencia poética, 
a la constante observacién del proceso creador y al cultivo del estilo 
poético. Podemos asegurar con certeza que dos poetas del mo- 
dernismo, Asuncién Silva y Rubén Darfo, conocian la poesia de 
Poe y sus teorfas poéticas.? En este punto el estudio se complica 
un tanto, pues ambos poetas fueron devotos de Baudelaire y 


? La influencia de Edgar Allan Poe sobre Silva y Rubén Dario ha sido mencio- 
nada por algunos criticos que se han preocupado de estos poetas. En su libro 
Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic Literature, Nueva York, 1934, John Englekirk ofrece 
un buen resumen de estas referencias. 
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Mallarmé y serfa diffcil determinar cudl es la fuente exacta de sus 
teorfas y de sus innovaciones; ambos lefan inglés con facilidad pero 
la poesfa simbolista y parnasiana no tenia misterios para ellos. 
De todos modos, lo importante en nuestro problema no es determinar 
la fuente directa sino ver de qué modo la obra y la teoria poética de 
Poe influyen en su proceso creador. Para simplificar nuestra labor 
vamos a escoger s6lo un poeta, José Asuncién Silva; resefiaremos los 
puntos bdsicos de Philosophy of Composition de Poe con el propésito 
de observar cémo afecta la obra poética del autor del Nocturno, a 
quien consideramos cronolégicamente como el primer modernista 
de nuestro continente. 

E] ensayo titulado Philosophy of Composition es un anilisis del 
sistema de composicién de El Cuervo hecho en forma casi cientffica. 
Recuerda Poe los pasos progresivos en la elaboracién de El Cuervo y 
este proceso anal‘tico es para él enteramente independiente de todo 
interés real o imaginado en el poema mismo. El movimiento 
creador procede en el poema punto por punto con la precisién de un 
problema matemAtico, sin que ningtin elemento sea debido a acci- 
dente o a la intuicién. Empieza el andlisis con la intencién de 
escribir un poema que agrade al mismo tiempo el gusto popular y el 
gusto critico. En primer lugar el poema debe ser breve, como para 
ser lefdo de una sentada; el propésito del poema es el de excitar in- 
tensamente el alma elevandola. Toda excitacién intensa debe ser, 
por una necesidad psfquica, breve; esta brevedad de la composicién 
debe estar en razén directa con la intensidad del efecto deseado. 
En el caso de El Cuervo el largo debe ser de unos cien versos, teniendo 
en cuenta el grado de excitacién ni superior al gusto popular ni 
inferior al gusto erftico. La segunda consideracién se refiere a la 
seleccién de una impresién que comunicar al lector, teniendo en 
cuenta el propésito de mantener la obra a un nivel de universalidad. 
El tinico dominio legitimo del poema es la Belleza. En la contem- 
placién de lo bello se encuentra—segtin Poe—ese placer que es al 
mismo tiempo mds intenso, mds puro y mds sublime. Cuando se 
habla de Belleza no se refiere uno a una cualidad sino a un efecto, en 
resumen, sélo a esa intensa y pura elevacién del alma—no del 
intelecto ni del coraz6n—que se experimenta como consecuencia de 
la contemplacién de la Belleza. Esta elevacién del alma se logra 
mds fdcilmente en el poema. La Verdad, o sea la satisfaccién 
del intelecto y la Pasién, o sea la excitacién del coraz6én se logra 
con mucha mas facilidad en prosa. Considerando que la Belleza es 
el dominic de la poesfa, el punto siguiente se refiere al tono de su 
manifestacién mds alta; todas las experiencias demuestran que este 
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tono es el de la tristeza. La Belleza en su desarrollo supremo in- 
variablemente excita al alma sensitiva al llanto: la melancolfa 
es asi el mds legitimo de los tonos poéticos. Habiendo determinado 
la longitud, el dominio y el tono del poema, Poe echa mano del 
estribillo como centro de rotacién de éste; lo introduce en El Cuervo, 
mejordndolo, pues hasta entonces el estribillo dependfa de la fuerza 
de lo monétono, tanto en sonido como en pensamiento. Poe decide 
dar diversidad al estribillo, ddindole asf mds intensidad, dejando 
en general la monotonta del sonido y variando continuamente la del 
pensamiento; su teorfa consiste en producir efectos nuevos variando 
la aplicacién del estribillo. Poe se fija luego en la naturaleza del 
estribillo que para prestarse mejor a la variacién debe ser breve, si 
fuera posible, una sola palabra. Ahora jcudl debe ser el cardcter de 
esa palabra? Habiendo elegido como recurso estético el estribillo, lo 
justo es dividir el poema en estrofas y terminarlas con el estribillo; 
es evidente que tal terminacién, para tener vigor, debe ser sonora 
y susceptible de énfasis demorado; estas consideraciones le hacen 
pensar en la o larga, la vocal mds sonora, en conjuncién con la r, la 
consonante de mas facil prolongacién. Ya ha logrado el sonido del 
estribillo; ahora tiene que encontrar la palabra que lo contenga y 
que esté en consonancia con el tono melancélico del poema: la 
primera que se presenta es la palabra Nevermore. La repeticién 
constante de esta palabra contiene cierto elemento irracional, 
mds propio de un animal que de un ser humano; de aqui que Poe 
piense en un cuervo, que por lo demds ofrece el elemento misterio. 

Poe se pregunta luego: de todos los temas melancélicos jcual, 
segtin el consenso universal, es el mds melancélico? Su respuesta es: 
el de la Muerte. Y contintia: ,Y cudndo es el tema de la Muerte 
mds poético? Vuelve a contestar: cuando se une mds estrechamente 
ala Belleza. De esto deduce que la muerte de una mujer hermosa es 
incuestionablemente el] tema mds poético del mundo y que el amante 
angustiado es indudablemente el mejor intérprete de tal tema. 

El proceso poeano consiste en intensificar el significado de la 
palabra Nevermore, llev4ndola del lugar comtin a la atmésfera del 
misterio y de la angustia. Por lo que se refiere a la versificacién Poe 
se preocupa antes que nada de ser original; reconoce la dificultad de 
innovar en materia de ritmo, pero observa que las variaciones de 
metro y estrofa son infinitas. El ritmo de El Cuervo es trocaico; 
el metro, octosflabo acataléctico alternando con heptasflabo cata- 
léctico repetido en el estribillo del quinto verso y terminando en 
tetrasflabo cataléctico; en otras palabras, el pie trocaico consiste de 
una sflaba larga seguida de una corta. La combinaci6én de estas 
formas tradicionales en una estrofa da su originalidad a la forma en 
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conjunci6én con algunos efectos nuevos derivados de la extensién 
de la aplicacién de los principios del ritmo y la aliteracién. 

También se preocupa Poe del local en que se juntan el amante y 
elcuervo. A primera vista—dice—parecerfa que el local apropiado 
debiera ser una selva, o el campo, pero, por razones que aquf no 
tienen importancia, se elige un recinto cerrado, una cAmara, sagrada 
para él por los recuerdos que allf dejara la mujer amada...y muerta, 
que visit6 en un tiempo ese recinto. Las cortinas de esta cimara 
son de purpura, los cojines estén forrados de terciopelo de color 
violeta. Por fin, Poe introduce en su poema un soplo de lo fantastico 
que luego abandona por el tono de una profunda seriedad. La 
ultima y trascendental pregunta del amante es si volverd a encontrar 
a la mujer amada en otro mundo. 

Veamos ahora cémo la teorfa estética de Poe acttia sobre la 
poesia de José Asuncién Silva. Notamos en primer lugar que en 
Silva lo mds importante es el poema y no sus partes constituyentes 
tales como forma métrica, ritmo, tema; el poema no debe ser sino 
poema. La composicién es para Silva, sin embargo, absolutamente 
consciente y deliberada, lo cual es innegable en poemas como 
Nocturno y Dta de difuntos. Estas dos composiciones—tomadas 
aqui como ejemplos por ser las mds conocidas del autor—cumplen 
con todos los requisitos del poema arquetipo de Poe. Ambas son 
breves, es decir que pueden ser lefdas de una sentada, manteniendo 
asi la unidad y la intensidad del tono poético; el propésito de estos 
dos poemas es el de excitar intensamente el alma, elevdndola; el 
grado de excitacién no esté por encima del gusto popular ni por 
debajo del gusto critico; el poeta ha elegido un efecto que comunicar 
al lector, cuidando de mantener un nivel de universalidad. Silva 
no se interesa en este poema en la Verdad ni en la Pasién sino en la 
Belleza, como una intensa y pura elevacién del alma. 

Todos los poemas de Silva estén sumergidos en una atmésfera de 
tristeza, la manifestacién mds alta de la Belleza, segtin Poe; Silva se 
aprovecha del mds legftimo de los tonos poéticos: la melancolfa. 
Habiendo establecido estas tres bases fundamentales—duracién del 
poema, su provincia, su tono—Silva se preocupa del efecto central 
en la estructura del poema y llega también a la solucién del estribillo: 


las py os plafiideras 


ue les hablan a los vivos 
e los muertos... 
. (Dia de difuntos) 
Una noche, 
esta noche, 
esa noche. 
(Nocturno) 
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El estribillo pasa a ser simple repeticidn—o paralelismo—que no va 
necesariamente al fin de la estrofa: 


y eran una, 

y eran una, 

y eran una sola sombra larga... 
(Nocturno) 


Estas repeticiones son manejadas por Silva con la misma pericia 
técnica que revela Poe en su Nevermore; mantiene el poeta colom- 
biano la monotonfa del sonido pero introduce variaciones en la 
identidad del pensamiento. Cuando leemos por primera vez 


y eran una sola sombra larga... 


constatamos un hecho descriptivo, como si el poeta nos dijera: las 
dos sombras unidas se confunden en una sola; pero en las segunda y 
tercera repeticiones estamos frente a un proceso consciente y delibe- 
rado de creacién artistica en que el poeta se esfuerza por crear un 
ambiente especial y por hacer mds intensa la sensacién de compene- 
tracién psicolégica. Lo mismo puede decirse de la frase iba sola 
que en su primera aparicién tiene el valor del hecho descriptivo: mi 
sombra iba sola, mas luego se transforma en férmula estética que 
aisla el sentimiento de soledad. 

Las repeticiones de Nocturno se van orientando hacia un apogeo 
emotivo, produciendo efectos nuevos y profundos: 


jOh, las sombras de los cuerpos que se juntan con las 


(sombras de las almas! 
jOh, las sombras que se buscan en las noches de tristezas 


(y de lagrimas! 


Hemos visto que segtin Poe la Muerte constituye el motivo mas 
melancélico para el hombre; ahora bien, este asunto debe convertirse 
en arte, en poesia, debe combinarse con la Belleza; como la suprema 
Belleza reside en la mujer el sentimiento poético mds profundo es el 
que siente el poeta ante la muerte de la mujer amada. Observemos 
que el sentimiento de la Muerte es frecuente en la poesia de Silva. 
De los cincuenta poemas de Silva que aparecen en la Antologia del 
sefior Carlos Garcia Prada* quince tratan del tema de la Muerte y 
cuatro lamentan la muerte de una mujer amada; de éstos el mds 
importante es el Nocturno dedicado a la memoria de su hermana 
Elvira, mujer bellisima muerta en plena juventud. jQué cosa mas 
légica y natural que este poeta—romdéntico apasionado y conocedor 


? José Asuncién Silva, Prosas y versos, ed. Carlos Garcia Prada, México, 1942. 
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de la teorfa poética de Poe‘—transponga su sentimiento y en vez de 
recordar un afecto fraternal dé a su poema un clima amoroso? El no 
ver esta transposicién indica o incapacidad critica o una concepcién 
realista de la poesia. Silva aspira a ser el amante angustiado: en el 
nocturno originalmente intitulado Ronda lamenta otra vez la muerte 
de una mujer en una composicién de profundo sentido estético; 
es éste un poema dividido en tres momentos emotivos en que la 
palabra reseda tiene un maravilloso efecto de evocacién variable; en 
la primera estrofa recuerda el poeta la primera noche de amor en una 
selva (‘en aquel sitio el musgo tiene olor de reseda’’); en la segunda, 
una escena de amor sensual y melancélico, en seforial alcoba (“‘tus 
frescuras de nifia y tu olor de reseda”); en la tercera y Ultima 
recuerda la noche trdgica de su muerte (“‘perfumaba la atmésfera un 
olor de reseda’’). 

Echemos ahora una mirada al proceso de la versificacién. 
Anotemos de nuevo el hecho de que Silva siempre trata de ser 
original tanto en ritmo como en las combinaciones de estrofas y de 
metro. Recordemos que El Cuervo esta escrito en pies trocaicos y 
en una combinacién de octosflabos acatalécticos, es decir que 
terminan en pie completo, y de heptasflabos catalécticos, o de pie 
incompleto, repetido en el estribillo del quinto verso, y con termina- 
cién en tetrasflabo cataléctico. Se logra asi la combinacién de una 
sflaba larga y una corta. En el Nocturno de Silva encontramos el 
pie de cuatro sflabas: 


una noche 
una noche—toda llena—de murmullos—de perfumes—y de mtsicas— 
de alas 


que comparado con El Cuervo nos da la igualdad de ritmo y metro: 
once upon a—midnight dreary—while I pondered—weak and weary— 


El sefior B. Sanin Cano‘ citando a Silva sostiene que el paradigma 
del metro del Nocturno se halla en la fébula de Iriarte que dice 


a uns mona 
muy taimada 
dijo un dia 
cierta urraca. 


Pero su fino espfritu critico le lleva a observar lo siguiente: “En el 
Nocturno hay una feliz tendencia a hacer desaparecer en cada cuatro 


* Sobre este tema constiltese R. A. Esténger, “José Asuncién Silva,” Cuba con- 
tempordnea, mayo, 1920, y Muna Lee, “Brother of Poe,” Southwest Review, July, 
1926. 

5 José Asuncién Silva, Poesias. Estudio de Baldomero Sanin Cano, Santiago 
de Chile, 1923. 
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sflabas el acento de la primera, segunda y cuarta, y a afirmarlo en la 
tercera, lo que en realidad le du al metro una apariencia de novedad, 
porque no parece que se tratara de dos troqueos sino de un verdadero 
pie griego de cuatro sflabas, cosa que en rigurosa métrica romance ya 
no existe.”*® Con lo cual el erftico colombiano no hace sino negar 
la validez del paradigma espafiol y reforzar nuestra creencia de que 
el verdadero modelo técnico del Nocturno es El Cuervo de Poe. 

Como escenario de su poema Poe pens6é primero en una selva, 0 
campo, y luego cambié de opinién.’? Silva, a su vez, penséd que el 
escenario légico de uno de sus Nocturnos deb{fa ser una senda en una 
llanura solitaria,* y de otro “una selva negra y mistica.’’® Poe se 
decide por un lugar distinto: “un recinto cerrado, una cdmara 
sagrada para él por el recuerdo de la mujer amada,’”’!® amada y 
muerta, y que habfa visitado en un tiempo esa alcoba. Esta 
c4mara debe estar ricamerte adornada de tapices, de seda y tercio- 
pelo. Este escenario lo encontramos en el segundo Nocturno de 
Silva en forma de “‘sefiorial alcoba do la tapiceria amortiguaba el 
ruido con sus hilos espesos’’; el poeta se acuerda de las noches dulces 
pasadas en esta alcoba, y se acuerda después del atatid herdldico que 
yacia mds tarde en el salén, del crucifijo pdlido y de la llama de los 
cirios. 

Se nota un positivo paralelismo entre el proceso creador de 
El Cuervo y del Nocturno. Poe empieza con una introduccién nar- 
rativa, introduce luego un ambiente de misterio e imaginacién y lo 
abandona pronto por un clima filor6fico. La tltima interrogacién del 
amante angustiado de El Cuervo se refiere a la posibilidad de en- 
contrar a la mujer amadaen otro mundo. En el Nocturno Silva nos 
cuenta sus paseos con la mujer amada por la senda florecida; luego, su 
paseo solitario después de la muerte de ella; nos da la sensacién “del 


6 Tbid., p. 13. 

7V. Philosophy of Composition. 

* V. Nocturno. 

* Conocido también con el nombre de Ronda. Sobre este punto afirma Alberto 
Miramén, José Asuncién Silva, Bogotdé, 1937, p. 107: ““Erréneamente se ha dado el 
nombre de Nocturnos a algunas otras poesias de Silva que él clasificé entre sus 
Gotas amargas o bautiz6é con otro nombre. La poesia de donde el autor de Zl 
Modernismo y los poetas modernistas [R. Blanco Fombona] saca la cita: “Tu boca 
que fué mfa,” como si el poeta hiciera referencia a su hermana, la habia escrito 
Silva el 22 de diciembre de 1889, es decir, casi tres afios antes de la muerte de 
Elvira. Y por el original facsimil que publicé la revista Universidad, se ve siD 
lugar a dudas que el nombre que el autor le puso fué Ronda y no Nocturno.” 

10 V, Philosophy of Composition. 
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infinito negro donde nuestra voz no alcanza’”’; nos revela una especie 
de aceptacién filosé6fica de la fatalidad y por fin nos presenta la gran 
incégnita de las sombras que se buscan mds alld de la vida. 

Nos parece pues innegable que Silva tuvo presente al escribir 
su Nocturno el ensayo Philosophy of Composition de Poe y nuestro 
propésito ha sido demostrarlo en el presente estudio. 


A. Torres-Ri0sEco 
University of California 





THE JEWISH HERITAGE OF SPAIN. 


(ON THE OCCASION OF AMERICO CASTRO’S ESPANA 
EN SU HISTORIA)* 


r addition to the famous Hispanic maurofilia ably described by 
Georges Cirot in one of his last essays, there has existed in Spain 
and in Portugal, over a shorter period of time and a bit less vigorous 
in its manifestations, a partly nostalgic, partly remorseful preoccupa- 
tion with the Peninsula’s Jewish heritage, centuries after its de- 
liberate destruction, thoughtless and wanton squandering, or else 
secret submersion. This partiality, traceable to A. Herculano’s 
and J. Amador de los Rfos’ predominantly romantic accounts of the 
rise and fall of the Sephardim, is either overtly in evidence or per- 
ceptible as a subtle overtone in a great many works of art and learn- 
ing alike, written at various levels, for different purposes, and ad- 
dressed to sharply divergent groups of readers: from Menéndez 
Pidal’s romancero studies and some of Unamuno’s most sparkling 
pages all the way down to Blasco Ibdfiez’ Luna Benamor. Yet at no 
time, perhaps, has the réle played by Jews in the shaping of Spain’s 
history been assessed quite so highly by a mature and experienced 
scholar, never has the impact of the precipitate political, economic, 
and cultural infiltration of countless converts into Spain’s national 
body and of the equally violent enforced secession of Jews faithful 
to their religion from a millennial symbiosis with Christians re- 
ceived so warm an attention as in Américo Castro’s new book 
Espatia en su historia: cristianos, moros y judios, the fruit of a 
decade of meditation. 

Sr. Castro’s book is based throughout on existentialist philosophy. 
He is explicit in disclaiming any dominant interest, this time, as a 
culture historian or a literary critic, much as those preoccupations 
may have colored his earlier writings. Ancient Hispanic litera- 
ture, fine arts, theology, military exploits, political stratagems, 
trivial human reactions in everyday happenings are all analyzed as 
multifarious manifestations of a single fundamental attitude in, or 
toward, life. This fixed pattern of behavior is believed to have 
crystallized as a result of the course which distant ancestors of 
Spaniards have decided to steer in the face of one of the greatest 
catastrophes in world history: the collapse of the Visigothic king- 


* See HR, 1950, XVIII, 184. 
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dom in 711, burying, under its ruins, the Hispano-Latin civilization, 
distinctly more deep-rooted and far-reaching in breadth. Because 
the invasion of Arabs created that emergency which gave rise to an 
entirely new scale of standards and values in Spanish life, and be- 
cause the Jewish minority intervened quite actively in the osmotic 
process which, over a period of seven centuries, took place between 
the Christian and the Muslim civilizations, both these ethnic and 
religious groups, of Semitic stock, are part and parcel of the early 
history of Spain; hence the subtitle of the book. 

The author’s position marks a significant and, on principle, 
entirely justified—and morally fair—return to the classical pattern 
of Alfonsine legislation, which consistently reckoned ‘vith the 
presence of three heterogeneous groups equally worthy of human 
esteem, even though unequally sharing in the power. In spite of 
Sr. Castro’s sincere efforts bent in this direction, particularly note- 
worthy in view of his occidentalist training, a degree of complete 
parity in the treatment of the three groups has presumably not been 
achieved. Moors and Jews are admirably shown io intervene in the 
history of Spain to the extent: to which they have helped to shape 
Christian life—hence the deliberate emphasis on converts and 
mudéjares. Yet, by the year 1000, when Almanzor devastated 
Northern Spain, and even a century later, it was by no means cer- 
tain whether Christians or Moors would be the ultimate masters of 
the Peninsula, barring the possibility of a stalemate. There is a 
danger for all moderns that, from the vantage point of present 
knowledge, through hindsight, we may be inclined to prejudge a con- 
flict which, to contemporaries, was in suspense. Medieval Spain, 
down to 1250 or thereabouts, involved not only Moors and Jews 
stranded among Christians, but also Christians and Jews surrounded 
by Moors. If one goal was the reconquest of the Peninsula as the 
legitimate Hispano-Gothic patrimony and the retura to Toledo, 
Seville, and Cordova, the counter-goal was the mopping up of the 
centers of local resistance in the inhospitable north and the comple- 
tion of Tarik’s task, as seen by the eyes of Moorish statesmen. 
Granted the validity of the existentialist approach, it would have 
been interesting to learn more about the program or vital issue of the 
northbound Hispano-Arabs, in their own right, within the total 
picture of Mohammedan history. What, in other words, did 
Santiago, Leén, Oviedo, Burgos, Huesca, and Pamplona look like in 
the dreams of ambitious potentates residing at Cordova, Badajoz, 
Seville, Granada, or Medina, Damascus, and Bagdad? A third, to 
be sure, utterly dissimilar scheme might be worked out for the 
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Jewish share of medieval Spain’s population. Spanish history be- 
tween, say, the years 700 and 1200—after that there could be little 
doubt as to the ultimate outcome of the conflict—would then appear 
as a clash of three different aspirations or vital programs, out of 
which the Christian master plan, and with it the Catholic way of 
life and all its implications, eventually emerged as victorious, after 
having been profoundly affected and modified by the defeated and 
submerged, but hardly ever wholly effaced, Islamic and Judaic 
civilizations. 

Specifically, there was a curious oscillation in the life of Jews 
between inside and outside, which precluded their partaking of the 
Hispanic integralismo—to use Sr. Castro’s favorite term—and 
which may yet be more clearly brought out in the forthcoming 
revised edition. To serve as dragomans and translators of learned 
treatises; to perform medical and surgical services; to collect taxes 
for monarchs either too idle or too busy with other work; to earn 
their living as skilled craftsmen or as sedulous, honest shopkeepers 
was but one facet of the life of medieval Jews—the one subject to 
observation by outsiders, hence most easily identifiable through 
Christian sources, on which Sr. Castro mainly relies. Yet Jews, 
too, had a vital issue to cope with and adopted a basic attitude 
which is the key to their behavior: theirs was the problem of surviv- 
ing, completely engulfed by an environment at best indifferent, but 
in most cases openly hostile, until the radiant day of reunion with 
other scattered remnants of Israel, under divine guidance, through 
the return to Zion, a theme of hope which, like a red thread, passes 
through their medieval liturgic poetry. On weekdays and on 
Sabbaths every orthodox Jew in the diaspora has been traditionally 
two different persons, as was shrewdly observed by Heinrich Heine, 
in the possibly finest poem of his Hebrdische Melodien, a collection 
of verse so strongly bearing on Jewish Spain. Long before Christian 
Spaniards had grown aware of their occidentalismo, Yehuda Halevi 
sensed it by measuring mentally—and, as the legend has it, even 
physically—the long distance between his native Andalus and Zion, 
for which his heart was beating. Whereas to the rugged Castilians 
survival meant fighting back, it connoted to the Jews faithful to 
their tradition an exceptional measure of flexibility and power of 
adaptation in their contacts with the outside world, strangely 
coupled with unshakable inner steadfastness of moral precept and 
poetic vision. 

Sr. Castro’s argument in the chapters dealing preéminently with 
Spanish Jews—which, the reader must be forewarned, cannot 
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properly be consulted without constant reference to the rest of the 
book—may be summarized thus. In the Middle Ages, Jews were 
organically integrated into Spanish life, mediating intellectually 
between Christians and Moors and filling an important gap in the 
socio-economic structure of the country as the class, or caste most 
capable of producing merchants and artisans. Their influence at 
the court of Alfonso the Learned is pictured as exceptionally great: 
they are said to have prevailed upon that monarch—who was intel- 
lectually alert, but hardly keen—to have the entire stock of knowl- 
edge, at that time available largely in Arabic, translated into the 
Castilian vernacular rather than into medieval Latin, the clergy- 
men’s favorite medium of expression. Their adroitness as practi- 
tioners of applied scholarship, with special stress on polyglot ac- 
complishments, astrology, surgery, and medicine; as financial ex- 
perts, including the traditionally unpopular activities as usurers 
and tax collectors in the employ of kings, noblemen, religious orders, 
and even church dignitaries; and as royal emissaries and negotiators, 
is then sketched on the basis of documents sifted by Baer and of 
historical research ranging from Gritz to Neuman. Next the scope 
of contact in every-day life between Christians and Jews is tenta- 
tively reconstructed with the aid of the scant data extant. The 
active and in part aggressive participation of Jewish converts in 
Spanish cultural life, especially after 1390, is the subject of the 
following chapter. At this juncture, the crucial question is raised 
to what extent the Jewish heritage—as whose unconscious carriers 
the converts are implicitly assumed to have behaved—has pene- 
trated into the organism of Christian Spain. The excessive pre- 
occupation with purity of blood, pushed to the degree of insanity, is 
characterized as an extraneous graft on the ancient trunk of Spanish 
culture and subsequently ascribed to reverberations of rabbinical 
tradition. As an apex in a climactic series of largely undesirable 
innovations for which assimilated Jews are held responsible by the 
author, the Inquisition—again portrayed as incompatible with the 
trend of earlier authentic Spanish institutions—is squarely laid at 
the doors of the cristianos nuevos. There is a chapter on the 
specifically Jewish traits in Sem Tob and in several writers de- 
scended from converts. Supplementary bits of information on the 
experiences of Jews in Portugal and Aragon conclude this section. 

Some of the fundamental contentions of this interesting chapter 
lend themselves to discussion. Sr. Castro’s implied premise that an 
individual of Jewish ancestry is inescapably a Jew in mentality and 
behavior is shared by a few representatives of Hebrew orthodoxy, 
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who are prone to consider even a renegade and his progeny as 
subject to divine retribution. It is also shared by a great many 
adherents of racial doctrine, with whom, of course, the author can- 
not be accused of being in sympathy. Most scholars, in an effort 
to be equitable, are likely to attempt to find the right balance be- 
tween the forces of heredity, education, environment, and self- 
determination in classing an individual as pertaining to a given 
group. Aside from this general reservation, it may appear dubious 
whether the Spanish Inquisition can wholly or even largely be 
traced to Judaic influence, to say nothing of the menace of a new 
leyenda negra, this time aimed at Jews, which may possibly originate 
among superficial readers of a book written with brilliancy and 
designed for wide circulation. It is an incontrovertible fact, in 
whose acceptance M. Bataillon felicitously concurs with Sr. Castro, 
that numerous converts were an active element, even a propelling 
force, in the body of the Spanish Inquisition instituted toward the 
close of the fifteenth century. From this, however, it seems hazard- 
ous to conclude that Judaic spirit or its perverted product, as it 
were, suddenly began to permeate Spain’s national body at its most 
vulnerable spot. The picture presented by the process of the 
absorption of a minority, under dramatic circumstances, has two 
dissimilar sides: the obverse includes unusua! artistic sensitivity 
and humane broad-mindedness, the reverse spells repulsive aggres- 
siveness, fickleness, and ruthless opportunism. Both are mani- 
festations of the basic insecurity—in some cases, at least, mixed 
with a feeling of guilt, remorse, and fear of retribution, divine if not 
human—besetting any person, of whatever parentage, astride two 
irreconcilably conflicting cultures, or, more accurately, oscillating 
between two mutually opposed religions. In other words, what 
has left such a visible imprint on some phases of inquisitorial pro- 
cedures may very well have been the traits of the social climber, of 
the overly ambitious rootless upstart rather than of the slightly 
mythical eternal Jew. Is there an adequate foundation for speak- 
ing of peculiarly Talmudic or Semitic attitudes on the part of in- 
quisitors, as Sr. Castro does in a few daring passages, scattered 
among others, excellently worded, which deal with the machina- 
tions of the malstn in the tense atmosphere of the collapsing juderia? 
To validate such a sweeping claim, particularly in the case of an 
institution founded far from Spain and with a record of smooth 
functioning in many countries demonstrably immune to direct or 
indirect Jewish influence, it would have been requisite to provide 
crushing evidence rather than a few similarly sounding contexts. 
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Sr. Castro’s observation that the Inquisition of the late fifteenth 
century had no basis in Peninsular tradition remains valid and his 
insistence on the réle of converts in its complex machinery retains 
its full usefulness if they are divested of any inevitable connection 
with Judaism. We are here touching upon the very nucleus of the 
entire structure of Sr. Castro’s doctrine. The initial assumption of 
the author was that a unique vital situation developed in the Penin- 
sula as a consequence of the cataclysm associated with the Moorish 
invasion, which, in due course, conditioned all phases of life and alien- 
ated Spain from the rest of the Occident. Could it be that around 
1400 this basic vital pattern itself was undergoing a profound 
change, with the long-present fear of further Moorish advance 
virtually dissipated and plans for the reconquest of the Kingdom of 
Granada indefinitely delayed? Sr. Castro’s scheme is, of course, 
not quite rigid; he has written some admirable pages, in another 
section of his book, on the contrasts between the atmospheres at 
the time of Alfonso the Tenth and of Alfonso the Eleventh. But 
his existentialist doctrine, unfortunately, is not explicit in determin- 
ing the time limits of the chosen “vital situation.” Yet such a 
pattern necessarily has its lifespan; it reached its crest between 711 
and, say, 1250 and, shortly thereafter, was subject to rapid change. 
One such profound modification, without precedents in Peninsular 
history; was the initiative arrogated by the populace in the late 
Middle Ages, as Sr. Castro himself clearly points out; incidentally, 
it was the lower clergy which, to the discomfort of king and higher 
nobility, led the mobsters in their attacks on Jewish quarters and 
thus directly contributed to mass conversions and, indirectly, to the 
infiltration of converts into Spanish life. The essential point of Sr. 
Castro’s argument: the Inquisition is unprecedented in the earlier 
pattern of Spanish life and culture, therefore it must have been im- 
ported from outside, may thus be countered by the question: why 
should new and novel things not have developed spontaneously if 
the pattern of the vital situation—prevalent for over five centuries— 
was visibly breaking down, the fall of Granada being only the last 
link in a long chain of events? Viewed in this perspective, the Jewish 
converts cease to appear as a powerful primary force suddenly 
thrusting upon Spain institutions not germane to its age-old ideals, 
and are reduced to the less conspicuous réle of agents and victims 
alike of a nascent new pattern of life, in a ‘‘situation” produced by 
forces which they have not materially helped to unleash. 

The author is, of course, entirely right in choosing the year 1391, 
memorable on account of a well-organized chain of massacres, 
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planned destruction of property, and forcible large-scale conversions, 
as the turning-point in the history of Spanish Jews, especially so far 
as the facet of their relation to the Christian environment is con- 
cerned. The next two centuries were the truly tragic climax of a 
long period of suffering, not only in view of the handicaps inflicted 
on the crumbling body of Spanish Jewry, but as a result of rifts 
within individual families and communities, with numerous rab- 
binical scholars of note indecorously espousing the faith of their 
age-old opponents and turning the weapons of theological erudition 
against their erstwhile coreligionists. In this, incidentally, the 
events which took place in Spain and Portugal half a millennium ago 
differ singularly from the nightmarish happenings recently wit- 
nessed in Europe: while the extermination this time was carried out 
with incomparably superior efficiency, the victims, through the 
indiscriminate verdict of believers in a doctrine excluding the exercise 
of free choice, in most cases were saved the added torture of seeing 
their kinsfolk siding with their enemies. Sr. Castro, who, as a 
sympathizer of existentialist philosophy, places such heavy emphasis 
on the fact that the Spanish Christians, of their own free will, 
decided on a policy of resistance and reconquest, might possibly 
have brought into sharper focus the equally significant circumstance 
that the more or less spontaneous choice between honorable death 
or exile and the reluctant acceptance of a faith which bade fair to 
open an easy road to tangible success, is precisely what adds a unique 
touch of anguish and temptation to the drama of Spanish Jewry. 
With many historians, Sr. Castro surmises that after 1391 the 
Sephardim were divided into two groups: the shrinking kernel of 
those stubbornly faithful to the ancestral religion and the widening 
fringe of those who could be prevailed upon to cross the dividing 
line between the precincts of the juderias and the tempting outside 
world. Actually, this reader ventures to submit, one might dis- 
tinguish, at least theoretically, between three groups, since those 
cristtanos nuevos—particularly of the second and third generations— 
who in good faith were striving to be Catholics, whatever the moti- 
vation of that attitude, and those who were resorting to baptism 
as the most readily available protective cloak, yet inwardly re- 
mained true to Judaism—including a few of its less obtrusive 
practices and many of its restrictions—hardly deserve to be lumped 
together. That there existed protracted secret tensions and violent 
but hushed clashes between parents and children in regard to the 
sincerity with which Christianity was accepted in those circles, can 
be divined, being in the very nature of the painful process of gradual 
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assimilation under duress. What, of all these conflicts, has reached 
posterity through confessions extorted by inquisitors or else through 
frank admissions of refugees, is but a slightly perceptible ripple on 
the surface of a deep sea strongly agitated in its lower reaches. 

Sr. Castro’s inquiry into the Jewish and Muslim strains long 
after the disappearance of organized minority groups from an 
authoritarian Spanish monarchy is, in a way, comparable, to the 
currently flourishing studies in the various substrata of the Medi- 
terranean zone, which, at least in the field of the archaic Agzan cul- 
ture, have led to startling results. As the Spaniards of the declining 
Middle Ages, on their way toward the southern prong of the Penin- 
sula, absorbed an increasingly large number of Moors and Jews, 
first into their socio-economic system and eventually, on a minor 
scale, into their national and religious community, a steadily swell- 
ing flood of beliefs, superstitions, legends, literary themes, artistic 
preoccupations, technical skills difficult of acquisition, and, as the 
author emphatically states on many occasions, above all, of char- 
acteristic reactions of the mind and patterns of behavior poured 
into the heretofore impoverished, austere, and undeveloped country. 
On many of these adoptions and adaptations in the late Middle 
Ages we may lay our fingers at the initial phase, while the process of 
merger was still under way. These have generally been known 
before, but Sr. Castro has singled out some of them—e.g., the réle 
played by Jewish translators at the court of Alfonso the Learned— 
for more detailed discussion. In other, more elusive cases, the 
new trait traceable to Spain’s oriental strain emerges af the surface 
after a long delay, sometimes as late as the middle of the seventeenth 
century—as in the case of B. Gracidn’s El Criticén—when even the 
moriscos, let alone unbaptized Jews, no longer were residents of any 
part of Spain. On principle, the assumption of a century-old sub- 
terraneous existence of Jewish and Moorish traditions among 
marranos and mudéjares and of their slow, long imperceptible in- 
filtration into the dominant strata of the society is unassailable in 
every respect. To cite a similar case of cultural incubation, ety- 
mologists are familiar with the fact that words introduced into the 
Spanish language during the Roman domination and even earlier 
(terco, marafia, desmoronar, to quote at random), have not infre- 
quently made their first appearance in written records or, at least, 
in fine literature, as late as the siglo de oro, which presupposes that 
at earlier stages they were consistently spurned by the literate. 
Yet, in practice, it is difficult to furnish proof positive of Judaic or 
Muslim background in such cases of intermittent, rather than con- 
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tinuous, flow of ideas, which lacking a material body, reveal less 
perceptibly than words, anchored in measurable forms, the suc- 
cessive stages of their development. This is true no matter whether 
scholars, in orthodox fashion, are in search of source material, or 
focus their attention on the ancient writers’ and historical figures’ 
outlook on life, as Sr. Castro, with adamant insistence, asserts that 
he does. Readers will sympathetically follow his invariably stimu- 
lating interpretation and unfailingly appreciate its originality, but 
not each link in the chain of his arguments is bound to be regarded 
by them as equally convincing. At least a few readers may feel that 
some portions of Sr. Castro’s book mark a hazardous advance into a 
province previously unexplored and even deemed to be inaccessible, 
This is an inspiring intellectual adventure, in which the writer’s 
and the discerning reader’s intuitions and conjectures, the only 
guide left, must be judged on their own merits, as are works of art, 
rather than by means of acid tests, as are works of science and most 
works of objective scholarship. 

Sr. Castro is emphatic in claiming that he is not engaged in a 
literary inquiry, and the tone of his remarks on research in compara- 
tive literature, including some of his own earlier studies, rises occa- 
sionally to a pitch of impatience and irritation. His readers, under- 
standably enough, will nevertheless be most interested in his literary 
judgments, based on extensive reading, inborn acumen, and care- 
fully developed sensitivity. Within the Judaeo-Spanish field, 
from which he deliberately leaves out those Sephardim whose 
families abandoned Spain in 1492, Sr. Castro centers attention 
around a great number of writers. As he deémphasizes the liter- 
ary aspect, his remarks are scattered somewhat haphazardly, a few 
of the shrewdest, along with asides, are hidden away unobtrusively 
in footnotes, and, regrettably enough, the index of names which pre- 
cisely in a long book of somewhat loose structure should by all odds 
have been exhaustive, has been planned by Sr. Castro’s coworkers 
on a basis of such broad selectivity as to offer insufficient aid to the 
inquisitive reader. Within the galaxy of literary figures briefly 
characterized or discussed in some detail, writers and translators of 
Jewish faith known by their names form a minority, partly because 
the author has paid slight attention to writers who used medieval 
Hebrew, in prose and verse, as their vehicle of expression. Dis- 
tinctly more attention, and on good grounds, given the objective of 
the book, is paid to converts whose impact on Spanish letters, 
particularly from the late fourteenth to the early sixteenth centuries, 
has been unique in occidental civilization, with the possible excep- 
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tion of Austria in recent decades: Pedro Alfonso, formerly Rabf 
Mosé Sephard{, the author of the widely imitated Disciplina cleri- 
calis (p. 479); Pedro de Toledo, who prepared an (unpublished) 
translation of Maimonides’ More Nebukim (p. 502); Fray Diego de 
Valencia, contributor to the Cancionero de Baena, whose compiler, 
incidentally, is no longer considered as of Jewish descent (p. 580); 
the bishop Pablo de Santa Marfa, until the age of forty famous as 
Rabi Salomén Halevi, and his progeny, distinguished on many 
accounts (pp. 538, 553-554), including Alonso de Cartagena (pp. 
503, 541, 552, 569-570); Juan de Mena, whose long-concealed 
status as a cristiano nuevo has not long ago been established by 
Maria Rosa Lida (pp. 503, 541, 572, 575-576, 595); Juan de Lucena, 
the intimate friend of the Marqués de Santillana (pp. 503, 569); 
Jerénimo de Santa Fe (formerly José Lurquf), author of a viciously 
intolerant tractate Hebrxomastizx (p. 557), and his confederate Pedro 
de la Caballeria, of similar background and comparable merits 
(p. 586); Fray Alonso de Espina, who cut short his rabbinical career 
to rise to the rectorate of the University of Salamanca (pp. 555-556) ; 
Rodrigo Cota (pp. 541, 572-574); Antén de Montoro (p. 569); 
Hernando del Pulgar, astonishingly sensitive to the Guipuzcoans’ 
aloofness from converts (pp. 538, 546, 574-575); Fernando de 
Rojas (pp. 541, 569, 572, 575, 581); Alonso de Palencia (p. 569); 
Jorge de Montemayor (p. 577); Gaspar de Grajal (pp. 573, 631), the 
co-defendant with Fray Luis de Leén (pp. 541, 559); Padre Diego 
Lafnez, co-founder, with Ignacio de Loyola, of the Jesuit Order 
(p. 616); the scepticist Francisco Sdénchez (p. 581), and Mateo 
Aleman (pp. 541, 569, 576-578). 

Perhaps the most original pronouncements (involving, as the 
author is ready to concede, a considerable margin of risk) are those 
on writers of dubious ancestry and on anonymous works. No 
limits are set here to the ingenuity of the critic. The unidentified 
translator of the Bocados de oro is thought of as a Jew (p. 482) be- 
cause in one passage greater emphasis seems to be placed on syna- 
gogues than on churches and mosques. The three anonymous 
works Coplas de ;Ay, panadera!, Coplas de Mingo Revulgo (whose dis- 
tinctly rustic language, in many ways anticipating the parlance of 
shepherds in late fifteenth-century farces and eclogues, does not 
tend to strengthen Sr. Castro’s surmise), and Coplas del Provincial 
are provisionally attributed to converts on account of their mordant 
satirical tone, familiar from Cota’s acrimonious poetry (p. 569). 
Mosén Diego de Valera is believed to have revealed his ancestry 
through his defense, too eloquent to be impartial, of the nobility of 
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converts (pp. 570-571, 573). Alvar Gémez de Castro, the humanist 
best remembered as a biographer of Cardinal Cisneros, has left no 
directly incriminating clue, but his ancestor Alvaro de Castro is a 
suspect as a practitioner of medicine equipped with an astonishing 
command of Arabic and Hebrew (p. 505). The case of Luis Vives, 
opened by a controversy between Amador de los Rios and Bonilla y 
San Martin, is discussed in considerable detail (pp. 682-685): his 
family-name, the presumable profession of his father, his reluctance 
to return to Spain, the choice of Bruges as his residence abroad, the 
austerity of his style, and his suspicious recourse to an apologetic 
treatise in defense of Christianity are all quoted as bits of evidence, 
Finally, the Lazarillo de Tormes is traced to the environment of 
conversos (p. 569). The future may show how many of these 
intuitively grasped connections can be validated by incontrovertible 
documentation and thus transformed into solid knowledge. Mean- 
while, at least in one case Sr. Castro’s adumbration seems to have 
been borne out by an archivist’s finding (see RFE, 1946, XXX, 243). 

Sr. Castro correctly observes and motivates the general aversion 
of Jews to Latin; he also draws attention to the clumsiness of 
Jewish translators at the court of Alfonso the Learned, whose 
redaction, in true twentieth-century fashion, had to be polished by 
editorial experts along lines suggested by the monarch himself, to 
whom portions of the treatises are known to have been read aloud. 
This awkwardness Sr. Castro attributes to the fact that the majority 
of Jews, refugees from the fanatic rule of the Almordvides and the 
Almohades in Muslim Spain, were second-generation speakers of 
Castilian. Possibly the handicap under which Jews were suffering 
in the late thirteenth century on the as yet rare occasions of their 
participation in the literary activities of their environment may be 
formulated somewhat differently. The odds are that the Jews 
living on both sides of the Christian-Muslim frontier as it was traced 
(disregarding minor fluctuations) before the sweeping conquests of 
Ferdinand the Third were fully conversant with local colloquial 
forms of Ibero-Romance, including Mozarabic which was then near 
extinction, as has precisely in recent years been made plain by a 
close study of the Hispano-Hebrew payefanim (e.g., by 8. M. Stern 
in a recent issue of Al-Andalus); cf. the Romance words capriciously 
incrustated in Ibn Quzmifin’s divan. 

What the Jews were lacking was a sustained literary tradition in 
the Romance vernacular, with the possible exception of highly 
conventional Bible translations. For them, the romance remained 
strictly a medium of convenient, unpretentious oral communica- 
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tion with the nearest neighbors of the aljama, the topics being trivial 
day-to-day business transactions and irresponsible chatter. Jews, 
from the cradle, learned to speak the local dialects of Zaragoza, 
Soria, Hita, Seville, and Jaén (as their ASkenazic cousins mastered 
those of Lodz, Lwow, or Minsk); those that moved north may easily 
have given up their original Mozarabic speech and, endowed with 
unusual flexibility and adaptability, may have imitated the speech 
of their new neighbors with considerable, though hardly ever con- 
summate, skill. Yet all of them, it may safely be claimed, were 
immune to the koiné which was being shaped in less ‘‘provincial” 
environment, e.g. at the courts, in chancelleries, in notarial offices, 
and in monasteries, where clerics were trained by seasoned masters 
in the crafts of writing, copying, poetizing, prosifying, condensing, 
and amplifying. This essentially provincial character of Judo- 
Spanish, its seclusion from leveling influences—traits retained by 
exiled Jews, with the added complication of inevitable mixture of 
heterogeneous dialect features through the commingling of different 
groups of speakers in the Ottoman Empire’s and Morocco’s newly- 
founded juderias—deserves strong emphasis; it has been made 
patently visible by the newly-discovered oldest versions of Sem 
Tob’s Proverbios morales, now brought within our reach through the 
efforts of Dr. I. Gonzdlez Llubera, which make distinctly more 
arduous reading than the smoother, diluted late transcripts hereto- 
fore known. As Sem Tob’s poetry was more and more enjoyed by a 
select Christian circle of readers, its peculiar language was gradually 
approximated, by successive copyists, to the prevalent standard and 
was thus deprived of ite original flavor, both as poignancy of 
thought (or exoticism of imagery) and quaintness, in part sheer 
backwardness of sounds, vocabulary, and sentence structure are 
concerned. Hence the hopelessness of the attempt to reconstruct 
something remotely deserving the label of Proto-Judzo-Spanish: 
there was no initial unity to begin with, the cleavage existed through- 
out the Middle Ages, and only after the exile did the divergent 
tendencies begin to be counterbalanced by speech mixture conducive 
to convergence. 

Sr. Castro has intended to write what French scholarship dubs 
“un livre trés personnel” and in this he has fully succeeded. The 
importance of his book lies not only in the content, in the originality 
of the perspective, and in the novelty of many views, whether 
acceptable or disputable, but also in its stimulating effect on a wide 
circle of competent readers. It is bound to win instantaneous ap- 
provai in some quarters and to raise heated controversy in others. 
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These ensuing debates, if conducted with the earnestness which the 
fascinating subject matter warrants, bid fair to elicit valuable state- 
ments from acknowledged specialists and thus to contribute to 
further acquisition of knowledge. In a revision of this first version, 
Sr. Castro will doubtless spare no effort to portray the Spanish Jew 
not schematically, but in rich color, as he does the contemporary 
Spanish Christian. Would it be immodest to ask him to essay a 
contrastive picture of Jewish life and culture in medieval Spain and 
in medieval France (in the latter domain, the researches of A. 
Darmesteter and D. 8. Blondheim have blazed the trail)? Compari- 
son between the Elegy of the Jews of Troyes and the Proverbios 
morales may yet prove possible and lead to observations as keen as 
those made by the author, in some of the best pages of his book, by 
contrasting the Chanson de Roland with the Cantar de Mio Cid. 


Yakov MALKIEL 


University of California 
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A Critical Anthology of Spanish Verse. Compiled and edited by E. 
Allison Peers. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1949. Printed in England for the University Press of 
Liverpool. | + 741 pages. 


This attractive publication provides a selection of some 370 poems, 
ranging from the Cantar de Mio Cid (in extracts) to the verse of authors 
still living. Good taste and judgment are shown in making a new 
selection. It is not just another anthology. A special feature, and an 
important contribution to the appreciation of Spanish poetry, are the 
introductions which precede the poems. They deal chiefly with aesthetic 
matters, and deserve praise as the first attempt of the kind. The 
anthologist flatters readers by assuming that they can understand the 
poems without the aid of notes or a vocabulary. 

The challenging title may seem to some misleading, as it does not 
refer to critical texts—of which there are few—, to historical criticism, 
or painstaking documentation, but to the appraisal of the poetry. This 
is intended to stimulate the reader to criticism—hence the title—and 
appreciation. Emphasis is laid on the intrinsic qualities of the poems as 
separate examples of poetic achievement. Tradition, sources, allusions, 
prosody, pronunciation (archaic), even meaning, are of subordinate 
interest to impressions made on a sensitive reader or hearer. This is 
partly Crocean, but owes something to a kind of mysticism as well: 
“And yet, when one turns back to the poem [San Juan de la Cruz’s 
Llama de amor viva], after reading the glowing commentary upon it, 
much of which is itself a poem, one forgets all this, faced now with the 
sublimity of the experience which it succeeds to such an amazing extent 
in impressing upon the sensitive reader” (p. 268); ‘‘In the very first line 
[of a conceptist sonnet by Quevedo ], imagination, spurred by love, flies 
away on the wings of hyperbole and never descends anywhere near to 
earth. . . . One hardly stops to think what the poem means, one hardly 
even cares, so gorgeous is it’”’ (pp. 360-361). Such appraisals are personal, 
and difficult to assess, but within the limits set for himself, the critic 
scores a success. Obviously, his introductions make their strongest 
appeal to exqutsitos, but they may awaken in others as well a new feeling 
for the beautiful in Spanish verse. 

It is usual in reviewing books of selections to cavil at their choice or 
to note omissions, but an anthology is an anthology, as a rose is a rose. 
The editor has covered the field sensitively and adequately, if not indeed 
80 extensively as Sdinz de Robles, whose anthology comes to mind as a 
comparable publication of recent years (1946). This latter work is less 
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accurately presented, and is more conventional. Mr. Peers’s discrimina- 
tion is shown at every turn, and nowhere better than in the larger 
inclusions than usual from Boscdén, Santa Teresa, and Lope de Vega, as 
also in the fine selections from contemporary writers. It is disappointing 
however to note the omission of Cervantes’s /Voto a Dios!, que me espanta 
esta grandeza, the “honra principal de mis escritos.” If the anthologist 
objected to the trooper’s oath, a euphemistic variant is available. 

The Introduction extends to twenty-five pages of brilliant generaliza- 
tions. The essayist even generalizes on the difficulty of doing so. Such 
ingenuity is by some considered a mark of imaginative power; others, 
who have heard the voice of Science in Paul Meyer’s injunction, ‘‘Ne 
généralisez pas’’—itself a generalization—, feel that it may be based on 
over-simplification or a disregard of the complexities of all things, in- 
cluding, as here, Spanish poets and poetry. And so we read, for example, 
that Spanish lyricism is a by-product, and that “‘most of Spain’s poets 
have been novelists, dramatists, essayists as weil,” and that “hardly 
any of them have been simply and solely men of letters” (p. xxxi). But 
it is not peculiar to Spain that poets have to grub for “pan y vino.” 
Other countries have their Sidneys, Shakespeares, Scotts, lyrical pro- 
fessors and Guggenheim Fellows. How poets survive seems to have no 
calculable effect on their product, although it may determine its amount. 

Much is said in this book about lyricism, the assumed test of creative 
imagination, Croce’s “intuition.” The author looks for it even in 
ballads. Early ones, it is true, owe something to court poetry, and there 
are lyrical interludes in later ones, but ballads as a type are objective, 
dramatic narratives, and must be judged as such. In-his analyses of 
poetic effects, the critic draws heavily on music and the plastic arts— 
“pattern,” “tema,” “‘coda,” are recurring terms; or we read that “the 
melody is in the key, as it were, of m,’’—said of a lyric by Camoens, and 
well said too (p. 201). The two arts are combined in a comment on 
Herrera: “‘the brilliance of his lights and colours and the sonority and 
melody of his tone” (p. xxxiv). One could wish to have recordings to 
accompany such appreciations. Any one who has heard Spanish poetry 
well read knows how beautifully it falls upon the ear. Some character- 
istics noted by the critic are of the essence of poetry as distinguished from 
common prose speech, and are repeated unnecessarily: “‘alliteration,” 
“contrast,” “‘antithesis,” “parallelism,” ‘repetition,’ and others. 

Much could be said, and ought to be said, about the critic’s disregard 
of literary tradition, but a few examples must suffice to show its effects 
on his literary judgment. Apropos of the ballad En Ceupta estd Julian 
(p. 120), it is stated that “The apostrophe ‘jMadre Espafia.. . |,’ 
with its swelling national pride, and its wealth of description, so rare in 
the ballad, is itself a pure lyric.”” Granted, but the passage is a common- 
place that can be traced back through epics and chronicles to St. Isidore, 
and others, to Virgil’s Georgics, in praise of Italy. That may not detract 
from the intensity of its emotion, but consideration of its origin may help 
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to appraise its spontaneity or account for the perfection of its artistry.— 
The editor observes (p. 157) that Gil Vicente’s Muy graciosa es la doncella 
occurs in a play, but it is more important to know that it is a tribute to 
the Virgin Mary, ‘“‘the handmaid of the Lord,” and that it is a mosaic of 
snatches taken from popular lyrics.—Tres morillas me enamoran may 
sound like a nursery rime (p. 155), but Julidn Ribera, who traces the 
theme back to Haroun Al-Raschid, would not consider it a very proper 
one. In this poem the repetition of 1. 15 (and 1. 9) is singled out as sug- 
gestive of popular poetry; but, according to Diego Ferndndez’s version, 
it is a misprint for ‘‘M4s lindas que toledanas.”—Escrivaé’s Ven muerte 
tan escondida (p. 82) is not just an apostrophe to death, but a common 
metaphorical expression of a lover’s “hondos suspiros.” Other lyrics by 
Escrivé repeat the theme, and a good contemporary commentary is 
Jorge Manrique’s lyric Es una muerte escondida (ed. Cortina, p. 165). 
Andalusian lovers still serenade with sentimental songs about ‘‘cemen- 
terios.”’ 

The most disquieting feature of this excellent book is that the editor 
remains silent about difficulties, or brushes them aside with a disarming 
comment like “an occasional phrase, or even stanza, is barely com- 
prehensible apart from its mystical interpretation” (p. 259). Obscure 
poems like La Torre’s La cierva, or Lope de Vega’s Pobre barquilla mia, 
do not even receive such an admission. In a short lyric by Santa Teresa, 
Mi gallejo, mira quién llama (p. 192), there are two obscure words that 
affect the meaning seriously, “gallejo” and “cantillana,” but they do 
not disturb the critic’s ecstasy in the least. A restricted point of view 
has the advantage of concentration on a small field, but it may be too 
narrow: “Todo, fuera de México, es Cuahtitlén.” 

Anthologists are confronted at the outset by the problem of suitable 
texts. The present editor lays down the principle of using a good text— 
not otherwise defined—and at the same time accessible to students. 
Occasionally he prints variants, but on what principle is not stated. 
They exist for almost every poem here published. In order not to extend 
this review unduly, critical examination of his procedure is here restricted 
to the Coplas por la muerte de su padre, by Jorge Manrique. The editor 
mentions only the Cancionero de Hernando del Castillo, 1882, published 
in a limited edition, and accessible only in large libraries. The text of 
the poem in this work has little to recommend it. In 1912, Foulché- 
Delbose published an edition with variants, followed later by a readable 
and accessible edition in his Cancionero del siglo XV. There is, besides, 
Cortina’s excellent edition (1929), with valuable notes, an introduction, 
and a good text, based chiefly on Labia’s of about 1490. For his purpose, 
Mr. Peers, whose anthology includes poems from the earliest times, 
would have been justified in using an archaic text, in order to give a 
more correct idea of the author’s pronunciation,—then in a period of 
transition in such letters asf, h, 8, z, and others. The following emenda- 
tions, exclusive of faulty pointing, capitalization and spacing, show some 
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of the bad readings as they affect the metre or the meaning: |. 20, supply 
que; 1. 89, the question-mark belongs to the next line; 1. 137, delete es; 
1. 142, read des for de, which is archaic and vulgar; |. 208, falagiero or 
halagiiero, and see |. 399; 1. 256, supply que; 1. 305, for Maestre read 
maestro; 1. 322, read Aureliano and omit un; |. 323, read Attilio for Tulio; 
l. 335, read Camilo for Gamelio; |. 366, omit la; 1. 377, read fuercga; 
1. 460, for en read a; 1. 473, read de sus hijos (or fijos) y hermanos. These 
corrections should not leave the impression that the editing in this 
anthology has been careless. On the contrary, although a modern 
Berceo may find lines that have not the correct number of syllables, the 
texts are well reproduced, and the proofreading is extraordinarily ac- 
curate. . 

For the appreciation of this elegy and its remarkable technical 
perfection, some knowledge of prosody is useful. The editor “wonders 
if a total of 160 ‘broken’ lines in a poem of forty stanzas is not excessive.” 
That is a visual, not an auditory impression. The short lines are preceded 
by run-on lines, of which they are an integral part in rhythm and the 
counting of syllables. This has been explained in part by Gonzalo 
Correas (1626), and others. For the appreciation of the elegy as a tone 
poem, the rime scheme of the stanzas is likewise significant. Almost 
always there is a subtle distinction between the two sections, as marked 
at times as between octets and sestets in good sonnets (preferably Italian 
ones in this respect)—not in the mood, but in the progression of the 
theme. 

On several occasions, Mr. Peers objects to agudo rimes. This raises 
an interesting aesthetic question, as his aversion may spring from 
Italianate practice. The matter is too involved for full discussion here, 
but attention may be called to a few considerations, in part by way of 
amplification of Keniston’s treatment of the problem: (a) Italian and 
Spanish are different languages in certain word endings—dolore, amore, 
dolor, amor; (b) Italian poets use truncated words freely within lines; 
(c) Italian poets of all periods get over a difficulty by using archaic 
forms like etade, libertade; (d) agudo rimes—some of them very melodious 
—oceur in medieval Spanish poetry of all kinds, and continued to be 
used in popular poetry later; (e) Garcilaso de la Vega occasionally has 
oxytonic rimes. It does not seem therefore that agudo rimes are in 
themselves harsh and objectionable; only a foreign fashion makes them 
appear so. 


M. A. BucHaNnaNn 
University of Toronto 


Books of the Brave. Being an Account of Books and of Men in the Spanish 
Conquest and Settlement of the Sixteenth-Century New World. . By 
Irving A. Leonard, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1949: xili + 381 pages. 

Having entered a field, first, I believe, dimly perceived by the late 

Professor R. Schevill in 1905, when he set down “‘An Impression of the 
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Condition of Spanish American Libraries’’ for Modern Language Notes, 
Professor Leonard began its systematic exploration in his Romances of 
Chivalry in the Spanish Indies (Berkeley, 1933), continued it in a series of 
studies published by the Hispanic Review and the Hispanic American 
Historical Review and now, integrating his results with those of recent 
research, both historical and bibliographical, brings the considerable 
amount of material thus assembled into focus and perspective. 

There is no need to say, then, that a solid scholarly documentation 
underlies. this book, although, as the title indicates, the author now aims 
at a wider circle of readers, all those, in fact, who are interested in the 
broader aspects of cultural history in Spanish America. It will be read 
with pleasure by many and welcomed by a more specialized few as a 
sound and workable approach to a complex problem: the formation of a 
new culture, at first derivative, gradually to become autochthonous and 
independent. 

In the main, the present study deals with the earlier stages of this 
process and especially with one of its material conditions, the book trade. 
The author does more than ‘‘demonstrate tue reality of the circulation of 
printed works in the sixteenth-century New World” (p. 327)—thus ex- 
ploding a century-old component of the leyenda negra—he also establishes 
in the case of many specific books (such as Mexfa’s Historia imperial) 
and notably for the first edition of the Quijote, that “the time lag in the 
diffusion of printed works and hence ideas from Spain to the New World 
was much shorter than is generally acknowledged” (101). It now also 
becomes evident (especially in Chapter XVI) that if the European 
Renaissance did not brilliantly blossom in Spanish America, it was not 
because an “Iron Curtain’ of ecclesiastical censorship cut it off from the 
Mother Country. The censorship now appears to have been largely 
nullified by Spanish impatience of authority, laxness in enforcement and 
aggressive business pressure. Another somewhat unexpected fact emerges 
in Chapter X VII: the unsuspected importance of the Guemdn de Alfarache 
in either contributing to, or at least definitely registering the end of the 
novels of chivalry. 

The point most emphasized, however, is the impact of the literature 
of chivalry on the mind and heart of the conquerors. While ancient and 
medieval myths no doubt stimulated the explorations of the Portuguese 
or Norsemen, there was also, in the conquest of Spanish America, an 
element of exaltation and illusion foreign to the later discoveries by the 
British or the French. As another recent study expresses it (Ida Rod- 
riguez Trampolini, Amadises de América, Mexico City, 1948), we have 
here “La hazafia de Indias como empresa caballeresca.” It is no doubt a 
picturesque and attractive thesis, and Professor Leonard makes a very 
plausible case for it. Critically minded readers, however, will still have 
some misgivings. The concrete evidence, for one thing, is disappointing. 
Professor Leonard assures us that such striking testimony as that of 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo “gives substance to the more shadowy testimony 
80 abundantly available” (74). Let us take the testimony, for instance 
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in the matter of the Amazons. It was not exclusively based on works of 
fiction, but also on the folklore of Marco Polo, Mandeville and Pero 
Tafur, or on “‘historical’’ works like Pedro Martir’s Décadas. The con- 
nection with the romances of chivalry, however, is also evident. Wher- 
ever a book of chivalry is actually named, as by Bernal Diaz, the case is 
clear, and when Queen Calafia or California are mentioned, the Sergas de 
Esplandidn or Lisuarte de Grecia are responsible. But such cases are 
few. To carry conviction it would seem that the study of the complex 
Amazon-theme (Chapters IV and V) might have started with the oldest 
reports and then established the peculiar form these rumors assumed in 
the literature of chivalry: an island close to the Earthly Paradise, peopled 
with black women, among whom gold was the only metal in use, even for 
the trappings of the wild beasts, such as the man-eating griffins, which 
they tamed and rode. Only specific details of this kind of island (oddly 
prefiguring Queen Rubia and the bearlions, terrosaurs and whiphawks of 
the Flash Gordon country) would actually prove a connection with the 
books of chivalry. It is, of course, likely enough that the imaginations 
of the soldiers were full of reminiscences from those sources, yet the 
reader cannot help wondering why there is not more direct testimony, 
like Croce’s for the reading of Spanish soldiers in Italy, or Bernardino de 
Mendoza’s for Spanish soldiers in the Low Countries. It hardly seems 
probable that in Mexico, for instance, the bulky romances “lay about the 
soldiers’ camps and served to divert the more literate in the lulls between 
campaigns” (44). Is it not possible that such knowledge from these 
sources as the conquerors possessed was largely acquired before they left 
Spain, and then had little to do with the book trade to the Indies? On 
the other hand, the author points to “the hostility of authorities, both 
ecclesiastic and secular, toward the literature which the New World 
adventurers clearly read with passionate enthusiasm” (67). The list of 
attacks on imaginative literature could be considerably increased (it 
here begins with Vives, in 1542, and is largely based on data of H. 
Thomas), but it seems to be a good point, yet still not decisive. 

The most valuable part of the book, its hard and satisfying core, lies 
in the lists of books sent to the New World or received there, and in the 
possible interpretations of these lists. Although the author, modestly 
enough, may not claim to derive from them more than “a hazy perception 
of the degree of popularity of many works’’ (138), their potential value 
is much greater. Some of these lists are mere invoices; others, like the 
Lima list of 1583 (Chapter XIV) are actual orders. Even the gauging of 
the popularity of works of literature by the quantities sent or requested is 
a delicate and hazardous undertaking. Perhaps Don Florisel de Niquea 
(114 f.) was actually very popular (though it is risky to say that this was 
doubtless due to its pastoral episodes), but the number of copies sent out 
will not in itself be a proof of this. Placing ourselves on the economic 
level where this study mainly operates (see especially Chapter X), we 
might say that literary popularity measured by quantitative standards is 
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a function of a number of variables. Let us first distinguish between two 
separate classes of evidence. In the case of mere invoices, the books, 
when still untried by trade (see p. 128), could be shipped only in quantities 
determined by a conventional expectation of success, largely based on 
title or subject-matter. Later on, the literary perceptiveness or the 
market-shrewdness of the publisher (or his clerk, or his warehouseman) 
or of some enterprising adventurer, might enter into play, but evidently 
to a very limited extent. Actual orders (none, so far, dated before 
1576 have been discovered) would carry greater significance, provided 
they were based on previous sales, expressing customer-approval. But 
again, the expression of this approval might easily be vitiated in many 
ways: by economic or political conditions, the undue delay of a fleet, etc. 
It is plain that a Colonial purchaser often had little or no choice and that 
almost anything readable could eventually find a market, if not by 
merit, then by default. Discounted in the light of such possibilities 
quantitative measurements may finally have little significance. 

Infinitely more important would be qualitative ones, gauging the 
importance of a text and the ideas it conveyed and their probable impact 
in the Colony. But such measurements would be difficult, and in the 
case of philosophical, theological and scientific literature, clearly beyond 
our present resources. Even a proper appraisal of the part devoted to 
belles-lettres would be a task to be divided among a number of specialists, 
equally at home in Peninsular and Colonial literature. Such evaluations, 
therefore, as are attempted here, can only be very relatively effective, 
and it would perhaps be unfair at the present time to expect more. 
Nevertheless, the analysis in Chapter XVI gives hope for the future. 

It may be said that the author was literally right in his first sentence: 
“This is a book about books’’—it is not a book about literature or about 
the history of ideas. The joining of professional historical skill with that 
of the historian of literature has here produced a book of a peculiar kind. 
It would be ideal if the skills had been evenly matched, but we suspect 
that the historian overshadows the literary critic. A study of this 
nature comes closer to trade-history, economics, and perhaps sociology, 
than to literature. Its interest lies chiefly in quantitative evaluation of 
reader-preferences and in the mechanics of book distribution. Its point 
of view tends to be mainly that of the counting-house. The author, 
though less exclusively the historian than C. H. Haring, less the economist 
than E. Hamilton, yet perhaps more concerned with literary values than 
José Torre Revello, is most successful in describing the origin and the com- 
plex functions of the Casa de Contratacién (Chapter X), the actual pro- 
cedure of checking and loading books (Chapter XI) and the concrete 
realities (after Fernandez del Castillo) of the visitas or customs inspections 
of incoming ships (Chapter XII). Perhaps my own one-sided prepara- 
tion makes me perceive in the purely historical parts a competent ease 
and sureness which I miss in the others. Travel and transshipment over 
the Isthmus of Panama, or the journey from Lima to Cuzco, are admir- 
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ably described. The whole book, indeed, as a work of semi-populariza- 
tion should be, is entertainingly written. Being moreover soundly docu- 
mented and cautiously reasened, it deserves a welcome alike from the 
specialist and the general reader.' 


JoserH E, GILLET 
University of Pennsylvania 


Deux ‘Autos’ de Gil Vicente restitués 4 leur auteur. By 8S. Révah. 
Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa, Lisboa, 1949: 79 pages. 

Deux Autos méconnus de Gil Vicente. Premiére édition moderne par 
I. 8. Révah. Lisbonne, 1948: 92 pages. 

Les Sermons de Gil Vicente. By I.8. Révah. Lisbonne, 1949: 62 pages. 


Gil Vicente is one of the revelations of the twentieth century. Fifty 
years ago he was still but little regarded and now, through the zeal of 
Portuguese, Spanish, American, English, and German scholars, he is 
firmly established as the greatest dramatist of his day (he died a quarter 
of a century before the birth of Shakespeare) and one of the most in- 
spired lyric poets of all time. His latest interpreter, Professor Révah, is 
fully alive to his greatness and realizes that he deserves all that the most 
painstaking scholarship and research can give him. Monsieur Révah 
has even given him two new plays: the Obra da Geragéo Humana and 
the Auto de Deus Padre e Justica e Misericordia. The edition is made 
from two unique undated broadsides of the 16th century in the National 
Library at Lisbon. 

Since confession is good for the soul one humble scholar must admit 
that, after reading the Obra da Geracam Humana thirty years ago, it 
seemed to him a fine play which did not quite come up to Vicente’s 
standard but that on rereading it now and under the guidance of M. 


1 In view of a possible second edition, we venture to point out some of the more 
disturbing misprints and inaccuracies which a revision should eliminate. There 
are, for instance, references to “El castillo interior o moradas’’ (22), to “the 
Luisiades” (119; Luisiadas in the index), to Ovid’s De amatoria (204), Valla’s 
De elegantia lingua latine (205), the historian Josephus Flavius (208; indexed 
under Flavius). The text of Vives (68), taken from the unsatisfactory reprint in 
the Austral collection, p. 33 (not 36), seems poorly translated: fueros is rendered 
by decrees, contar algo de placer by relate something about pleasure; a number of 
words are omitted after for dead, several titles are misspelled: Tristén, Cafiamor 
etc. Elsewhere, the title of a work by Vanegas is given as “De la (sic) diferencia 
(sic) de libros que hay en el universo” and translated as “On the differences in the 
books that there are in the universe.” Most readers will be justifiably distressed 
by the paragraph which describes the Lazarillo de Tormes as appearing in 1553, as 
having contained “the licentious life of some of the clergy” and having reappeared 
“in a somewhat subdued form under the title of Lazarillo castigado (Lazarillo 
chastened [sic]), often bound with a play (sic) entitled Propalladia by Torres 
Naharro.” (117). This latter statement, most discouraging to this reviewer, is 
repeated on p. 209. The seven interesting illustrations deserve being more 
exactly identified and dated. For the illustration on p. 126, read: illustriores 
Hispaniae urbes (not urbis) and see Romance Philology, 1949-1950, III, 153. 
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Révah it seems worthy of the master. Yet surely not his masterpiece. 
Every discoverer thinks that the gold of his own trouvaille is the best. 
To M. Révah this play is Vicente’s “plus belle oeuvre de dévotion”’ 
(Deux “‘Autos,” p. 42), and this view is not wholly due to discoverer’s 
pride since one other scholar at least considers the play a greater Auto 
da Alma: “l’ Auto da Alma en mieux” (p. 66). It is impossible for the 
present reviewer to share this opinion. The versification of the Obra 
da Geragam seems a little rougher and more halting, the lyric inspiration 
soars with less serene wing; the play lacks the flamelike passion of the 
Auto da Alma. Dr. Theophilo Braga, who considered the two plays to 
be an imitation of Vicente, described the versification of the Obra da 
Geracam as “‘laborious.”’ If the Obra is the work of an imitator it must 
be allowed that he followed Vicente very closely in meter, style, and 
language. It contains some words which one will not find in other plays 
by Vicente, but on the whole the similarity of passages adduced by 
M. Révah is very striking. ‘Who, he asks, could be this talented imitator? 
Not Sebastifo Pires, not Antonio Prestes, whose style is clearly dis- 
tinguishable and more external. What other famous author was there to 
write the play? But of course we must not lay much stress on the attri- 
bution of the plays to “‘a famous author” and “a very famous author.” 
The art of blurbery was then in its infancy but it was not unknown. 

M. Révah regards both plays as undoubtedly composed during the 
reign of King Manuel and would give the date of 1520 to the Obra da 
Geracam and to the Auto de Deus Padre either Christmas 1519 or Christ- 
mas 1520. They would thus fill the blank gap between the last play 
(1519) of the Barcas trilogy and the Comedia de Rubena (1521). To those 
who consider the Obra da Geracam a finer play than the Auto da Alma this 
date is very palatable; those who do not may wonder why the genius of 
1518 should be a little weaker in 1520. M. Révah rightly rejects Pro- 
fessor Joaquim de Carvalho’s date for the Auto da Alma (1507), and 
holds that Braamcamp Freire’s date (1518) is “‘acceptée par toute la 
critique vicentine” (Les Sermons, p. 38). 

To watch M. Révah among the prophets is a scholarly pleasure which 
for one scholar partly compensates for the humiliation of having (when 
translating the Auto da Alma in 1920) unconscionably connived with the 
poet’s son Luis Vicente in glorifying St. Thomas Aquinas half a century 
before he was made a doctor of the Church in 1568. Luis Vicente, in a 
“flagornerie A l’égard des Dominicains de |’ Inquisition,” substituted the 
name of St. Thomas for that of St. Gregory and in doing so produced an 
impossible line: 


Geronimo, Ambrosio, 84 Thomds. (Deuz “Autos,” p. 68). 


It is lamentable indeed that a scholar should have allowed this to pass 
without comment. 


Geronimo, Ambrosio, Gregorio 


makes a better although still a bad line. 
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M. Révah does not rely merely on similarities of treatment and style 
to support his argument; he employs “la convergence des méthodes.” 
The result is cumulative and, many will probably think, convincing. 
He gives two parallel passages from the Obra da Geragam Humana and 
the Breve Sumario da Historia de Deus in which one can see an inner con- 
sistency which would be remarkable in an imitator (Deur “Autos,” pp. 
48, 49). Then there are the Vicentian devils, the four prophets, the 
Sibyls, the symbolism and allegory, the division of the play into two 
parts, the two-storyed stage scenery and the acquaintance of the dram- 
atist goldsmith with the magnificent Portuguese art of that and an 
earlier time. Thus Vicente’s celebrated Custodia, with a conception so 
different from those of Arfe, was derived from the doorway of Batalha 
(p. 73). The group of the four prophets, Ambrose, Jerome, Gregory, 
and Augustine, figures ‘dans tous les grands ensembles de la sculpture 
portugaise du seiziéme siécle,” from the doorways at Thomar, Belem 
and Santa Cruz (Coimbra) to the tombs of Santa Cruz and Vila do 
Conde. 

The body of extant works by Gil Vicente has already been enlarged in 
this century by the Auto da Festa published by the Conde de Sabugosa 
from a manuscript in his library and it may be that the lost ‘“Caca dos 
Segredos” may come to light, although it has been suggested that this is 
only an alternative title for one of Vicente’s extant plays. M. Révah 
will no doubt persuade many to add these two plays without a question 


mark. It may at least be said that the Obra da Geracam Humana must 
be included henceforth in any complete edition of Vicente’s plays, if 
only in an appendix. Meanwhile we may expect many new delights and 
surprises from the subtle pen and assiduous researches of M. Révah. 


Ausrey F. G. Bett 
Victoria, B. C. 


La cancién petrarquista en la lirica espafiola del Siglo de Oro. By E. 
Segura Covarsi. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
Madrid, 1949: 333 pages. 

In order to place the original part of his dissertation within the 
historical perspective to which it belongs, our author traces the evolution 
of the canzone from its Provengal origins to Dante and Petrarch. He 
weighs the information furnished by others rather well and presents a 
lucid exposition of the most pertinent facts. For his statement: ‘La 
influencia provenzal y francesa se manifiesta, sin duda alguna, en la 
escuela siciliana, sin que ello desfigure su fisionomfa nacional,” Dr. 
Segura relies upon Monaci, Bertoni and Jeanroy (p. 32). . French in- 
fluence is denied by Wilkins’ article, ‘‘The Derivation of the Canzone,” 
which might have been used to advantage had it been accessible to him. 
To quote from it: “‘As there is no respect in which Federician poems agree 


1 Modern Philology, 1915, XII, 527-558. 
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with those of Northern France as against those of the troubadours and 
the minnesingers, there is no indication that the Italians derived from 
Northern France any element of their metrical technique.’”* Elsewhere 
Dr. Segura makes another blanket statement: ‘Todos estos poetas, 
aunque siguen de cerca la estructura métrica de la cancién de los trova- 
dores provenzales, sin embargo son los que inician algunas modificaciones”’ 
(p. 33). Here again Wilkins, while accepting Provengal influence on 
content, stresses minnesinger influence on technique.’ 

Indirectly, through Petrarch’s twenty-nine canzoni, representing 
twenty-six different paradigms, the canzone-forms begin appearing in 
Spain with Boscdn and Garcilaso. These two poets follow the Petrarchan 
patterns rather c!osely, as do Cetina and Acufia. As to Boscén, it can 
hardly be said that classical influences are escasas (p. 104), in view of his 
imitation in the Historia de Leandro y Hero and his Eptstola a Mendoza.‘ 
All of the Spaniards fall into the category of Petrarquistas, and their 
production into the first half of the sixteenth century, the ‘‘Perfodo de 
Iniciacién.” It is an acceptable grouping except for the fact that 1525 
rather than 1500 should mark the opening of the period. But the same 
interval has a subdivision involving poets like Mendoza, Silvestre, 
Gdlvez de Montalvo, Gil Polo, Montemayor, Lomas Cantoral, Pedro de 
Padilla, Barahona de Soto who, we are told are “‘tradicionalistas que 
derivan hacia el petrarquismo.”” They have common characteristics 
and “‘todos ellos pertenecen al momento inicial de nuestro Renacimiento” 
(p. 90). It is difficult to follow the author in this assertion inasmuch 
as some of the poets certainly did not begin producing until the third 
quarter of the century. However, they do share a common tendency to 
vary the pattern of the cancié6n. 

The second epoch, “Perfodo de Nacionalizacién” (1550-1600), in- 
cludes Fray Luis de Leén, Herrera, Francisco de la Torre, Francisco de 
Figueroa, in whom still greater metrical variations are apparent. Herre- 
ra, especially, seems to show considerable originality in his paradigms, 
but the author attempts to enlarge upon this demonstration of in- 
dividuality by saying: “Herrera plantea nuevos problemas de técnica 
en sus poesfas en cuanto a la métrica” (pp. 166-167), that is, new problems 
in the guise of equivocal rimes and identical rhyme words, which are not 
new at all. The increased variation is explained by the expansion of 
classical imitation and the divorcing of the canciones from the musical 
element to which they have been bound, which, no doubt, is a real con- 
tributory cause. As to the twofold grouping that is put forward, it is 
an attempt to replace the distinction I had made between the generation 


* Ibid., p. 548. 

* Tbid., p. 543 ff. 

*See O. H. Green, “Boscfén and Jl Cortegiano: The Historia de Leandro y 
Hero,” Bol. del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 1948, IV, 90-101, and A. G. Reichenberger, 
“Boscin’s Epistola a Mendoza,” HR, 1949, XVII, 1-17. 
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of Bosc4n and the one that succeeded it. Nothing is said about a third 
generation representing the current of Italian Quattrocentist preciosity.! 
It is clear that I refer to content, Dr. Segura to form. Of the two it 
seems to me that affinity of subject matter takes precedence over affinity 
of form by virtue of the fact that it alone can give rise to poetry, which 
constitutes the basis for any aesthetic judgment we may wish to express, 
Incidentally, it is disconcerting to find that I supposedly deny any in- 
fluence of Ausias March on Cetina (pp. 87, 146). In my “Two Genera- 
tions ...” (p. 277) I specifically stated: ‘The chief sources of inspiration 
during the first period, the best poets of which are Boscaén, Garcilaso, 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, Juan Coloma, and Cetina and Acufia in 
their earlier manner, were Petrarch and Ausias March.” The influence 
of the Catalan poet does, of course, go on after the first generation, but 
it is no longer a primary imitative trend. 

No particular novelty is observable in the poets that come after 
the so-called period of nationalization except an increase in the use of 
liras and canciones aliradas. We learn, in addition, that Cervantes and 
Lope de Vega are unusually conservative in their poems, and that Que- 
vedo prefers the cancién pinddrica, which acquires more and more ) popu- 
larity as the neo-classic period approaches. 

It is regrettable that Dr. Segura should appear to take it for granted 
that the Petrarchan canzone-pattern remained frozen in Italy during the 
age of Petrarchism. Not a single Petrarchistic paradigm is cited. A 
completely static situation assuredly did not and could not exist. Hence 
we tend to be skeptical of any affirmation regarding the Hispanization of 
the canzone-form or regarding the degree of originality that pertains to 
any Spanish poet in this procedure without having before us a detailed 
analysis of what is metrically taking place in Italy. Undoubtedly some 
real innovation did take place but we should like to be scientifically sure 
of it. On the positive side this dissertation gives ample evidence of the 
vitality and flexibility which the Italian canzone had in Spain. The 
metrical paradigms of the canciones of the individual poets are illuminat- 
ing in this connection, and there are a number of points in the investi- 
gator’s discussion that should merit repetition in future studies on the 
poetry of the period. 


Josepn G. FuctLua 
Northwestern University 


No hay mds Fortuna que Dios. By Pedro Calderén dela Barca. Edited 
by Alexander A. Parker. Manchester University Press, Manchester, 
1949: xl + 92 pages. 

No hay mds Fortuna que Dios is similar in theme to the well-known and 
admired El gran teatro del mundo. In The Allegorical Drama of Calderén 


* “Two Generations of Petrarchism and Petrarchists in Spain,’ Modern Philol- 
ogy, 1930, XX VII, 277-293. 

* J. G. Fucilla, “Pedro de Padilla and the Current of the Italian Quattrocentist 
Preciosity in Spain,” Philological Quarterly, 1930, IX, 225-238. 
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(Oxford, 1943, pp. 114-116) Mr. Parker compares two passages selected 
from these two autos sacramentales to show that the writing in the first 
play is “terse and close in its texture,’ while in the second it is “diffuse 
in comparison.”’ He concludes that in El gran teatro del mundo 


“the treatment of the theme is not given all the depth, intellectual precision, and 
ripeness which Calderén was later able to impart to it. No hay mds Fortuna que 
Dios, which has the same theme though not the same allegory, is a more mature 
and, in this respect, a much more impressive work” (p. 152). 


This high regard for No hay mds Fortuna que Dios induced Mr. Parker 
to publish it as the first in a projected series of editions of Calderén’s 
most important autos sacramentales. The series is welcome: first, because 
the greater part of the autos are still accessible only in the eighteenth- 
century editions of Pando and Apontes; and second, because Mr. Parker’s 
critical and scholarly familiarity with the autos makes him the person 
most suited to the task. Besides the book from which we have quoted, 
Mr. Parker has written an important article on the genesis of the Euchar- 
istic play,' and has published a study on Calderén’s scholasticism.? 

The only other serious editors of Calderén’s autos in this century 
(Valbuena Prat and Osma) have been careless in their reproduction of 
texts and have tended to ignore the theological foundation of Calderén’s 
allegories. Mr. Parker’s critical edition of No hay mds Fortuna que Dios 
does not suffer from either of these defects. It is accurately based on 
Pando, and checked against Apontes and three eighteenth-century 
manuscripts of the Biblioteca Nacional. ‘Every departure from Pando 
in my text is noted, but any variant in the manuscripts that is an obvious 
error or a corrupt reading that makes no sense is omitted.” Since 
Pando’s spelling and punctuation are not Calderén’s, they are modern- 
ized to spare the reader unnecessary difficulty. This procedure has 
produced a remarkably pure text. The only errors detected are a miss- 
ing accent in verse 1540, and an obvious printer’s slip in verse 1490. 

Hitherto it has seldom been possible to grasp the sense of every detail 
in a Calderén auto. The present text, interpreted in the light of the 
editor’s notes, makes possible a full understanding. The notes are as 
complete as could be wished. The meaning is given of all words not 
found in standard modern Spanish-English dictionaries. Passages 
where the sense or the syntax might present difficulties are elucidated. 
Conceits and complex verbal images are unravelled in masterly fashion. 
Ideas, expressions and allusions that are not likely to be familiar to the 
modern reader are explored, and placed in their proper theological setting. 
Without these notes, evidently the fruit of long meditation, the general 
reader and even the scholar might pass over integral parts of Calderén’s 
argument. Mr. Parker assumes rightly that nothing in this play is 


1 “Notes on the Religious Drama in Mediaeval Spain and the Origins of the 
‘Auto Sacramental,’”’ MLR, 1935, XXX, 170-182. 

* “Calderén, el dramaturgo de la escoldstica,” Revista de estudios hispdnicos, 
1935-1936, III-IV. 
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superfluous. Every detail of the text can, and must, be explained. 
“Since it is difficult to know where to draw the line, I have preferred to 
err by explaining too much rather than too little.” These explanations, 
clearly stated, never strain credibility, never fail to convince. 

The Introduction is divided into five sections. In the first, “The 
Date of Composition,” Mr. Parker extracts advance information from an 
article which he will shortly publish on “The Chronology of Calderén’s 
Autos Sacramentales from 1648.’’ He argues from a personal allusion in 
the play that “though No hay mds Fortuna que Dios may have been 
written in 1652, it is more probable that it was written in 1653.” To 
reach this conclusion Mr. Parker has had to reinterpret certain events in 
Calderén’s life between 1651 and 1653. Apart from this ad hoc rewriting 
of three years of Calderén’s life, Mr. Parker does not provide a biography. 
It is to be hoped that in a future edition he will endeavor to sift the avail- 
able evidence, and to compose the authoritative hiography without which 
Calderonian studies are hampered. 

The second section concerns “The Theme and its Treatment.” 
In the allegory the insignia symbolizing social rank drop from a tree onto 
the sleeping characters below. ‘The tree is required by the theological 
setting (the Tree of Good and Evil; the Tree of Life and of Salvation).” 
Nevertheless, this tree has its associations with the goddess Fortune. 
Valbuengz Prat, in his doctoral dissertation,’ has quoted a passage from 
Lope to show that a little known Spanish folk story is based on the tree of 
Fortune. Mr. Parker has evidently been unable to identify this tale. 
He might have mentioned that Patch cites several instances of the tree of 
Fortune. In de Guilleville’s Rommant des Trois Pelerinaiges the tree of 
Fortune “has become the symbol of varying degrees of dignity.’’* Mr. 
Parker argues that the theme of No hay mds Fortuna que Dios is moral, 
and only dogmatic to the extent that moral and dogmatic theology are 
interrelated. The Distributive Justice of God and Free Will are offered 
as more reasonable alternatives to the idea of Fortune. The dramatic 
problem concerns the consequences of the acceptance or rejection of 
God’s providence: is human fulfilment determined and circumscribed by 
the natural order? The play therefore is about the common experience 
of men, and is “deeply imbued with a sympathetic understanding of 
human waywardness.” 

The dramatist’s sympathy with men’s frailty is dominated, however, 
by his insistence on Original Sin. This stern note is struck at the open- 
ing of the play in the important prologue by the Devil. In the third 


* “Los autos sacramentales de Calderén (clasificacién y andlisis),’”” RH, 1924, 
LXI, 1-302. 

‘H.R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature, Cambridge, 1927, 
p. 139. 
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part of his Introduction, ‘“El Demonio’ and the Dramatic Technique,”’ 
Mr. Parker explains why the Devil is chosen to strike this note. 


“Defining the action of an auto sacramental as a ‘praictico concepto’ embodying a 
‘eoncepto imaginado,’ [Calderén] drew the logical conclusion from the definition 
by presenting the thinker of the concept on the stage, the action being the projec- 
tion of his thought. In No hay mds Fortuna que Dios, as in so many other autos, 
the thinker is the Devil.” 


The Devil thinks of a scheme to make men err. He will invent a deity 
called Fortune as a substitute for Distributive Justice. He then con- 
jectures how men will act, and how God will act. The characters in the 
auto are but figments of the Devil’s imagination. The whole action thus 
depends on the Devil’s understanding of men, and of their part in the 
war he is waging against God. In this way “the dogma of Original Sin is 
fused into the structure of the auto and given dramatic significance.” 

Part IV of the Introduction explains briefly the staging of autos in 
general, and of No hay mds Fortuna que Dios in particular. Part V, 
“Bibliographical and Textual,” describes the circumstances in which 
Calder6n’s autos came to be published, and the problems facing the 
editor. 

To his edition Mr. Parker has added an Appendix, ‘“‘The Meaning of 
‘Discrecién’ in No hay mds Fortuna que Dios: the Medieval Background 
and Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Usage.’’ This piece of research 
is a valuable contribution to Baroque studies as a whole. It comple- 
plements the work already done by Miss Margaret J. Bates in her ‘Dis- 
crecién’ in the Works of Cervantes: a Semantic Study, Washington, 1945. 
The research and analysis here are new. After fixing the common usage 
of discreto as an antonym of necio, Mr. Parker traces the meaning of the 
word discretio from Classical Latin, through the Vulgate, various Church 
Fathers, and medieval theologians. He describes the relation between 
Prudence and Discretion. He compares the use of the word in Renais- 
sance and Baroque writers, and in Cervantes and Calderén, Gracidn 
and Calderén. For Calderén, 


“Discretion is not a supernatural virtue (like Prudence). It is very definitely a 
natural virtue, pointing to the perfection of the intellect that men can attain to by 
their own efforts, and leading them to the natural wisdom that is the threshold of 
the supernatural life into which men can step with the aid of faith and grace.” 


This edition of No hay mds Fortuna que Dios is a repository of auto 
lore, accumulated over the years by Mr. Parker. It is the model to 
which all future editors of autos will refer. 


Bruce W. WARDROPPER 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Pastor Diaz dentro del romanticismo. Por Enrique Chao Espina. 
Proemio de don Enrique Montenegro Lépez. Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, 1949. (Revista de Filologia 
Espafiola, Anejo XLVI.) xv + 688 pages + 31 of plates. 


This thorough study of Pastor Diaz' was presented by Father Chao 
as a doctoral dissertation at the Universidad Central in 1944. It was 
unanimously graded sobresaliente by Drs. A. Cotarelo y Valledor, J. 
Camén Aznar, Démaso Alonso, J. de Entrambasaguas, and A. Gonzélez 
Palencia, and in December of 1945 it was awarded the Premio Extra. 
ordinario del Doctorado. Sr. Cotarelo is especially thanked for his aid. 

The study greatly enriches our knowledge of an important minor 
figure of Spanish Romanticism. Father Chao has diligently set down 
an impressive amount of information with regard to his fellow gallego, 
with painstaking zeal and tireless patience. The study is heavily 
documented, with quotations from many who have discussed Pastor 
Diaz, and the appendices (pp. 603-662) contain useful documents of 
various sorts, including many unpublished letters of Pastor Diaz himself. 
Father Chao has since discovered even more material, which he promises 
to publish in book form as Estudios y autégrafos de Pastor Diaz. He had 
previously published several articles on Pastor Diaz, mainly in local 
periodicals. 

It is possible to quarrel with the title of Father Chao’s study, because 
it is not an effort to place and evaluate Pastor Dfaz in the framework of 
Spanish Romanticism, and adds little to our knowledge of the movement 
in general. A more accurate title would be: Pastor Diaz: el politico, el 
poeta, el poligrafo. The bibliography (pp. 583-600) does not list a single 
general study of Spanish Romanticism (Pifieyro, cited throughout the 
book as Pifieiro, is not general, despite the false title El romanticismo 
en Espafia). Would anyone dream of writing a book concerning Spanish 
Romanticism without ever mentioning E. Allison Peers’s History of the 
Romantic Movement in Spain? The omission is as amazing as it is 
deplorable. Naturally, Mr. Peers refers several times to Pastor Diaz, 
though never at great length. Moreover, studies of other Romantic 
authors are not mentioned (except Alonso Cortés, Zorrilla*), though 
they might help to explain Pastor Dfaz’s attitudes and literary relation- 
ships. It is obvious that material concerning Pastor Diaz is mainly in 


1 Even Spaniards during don Nicomedes’ lifetime, and some native and 
foreign critics and authors of manuals (and even the Biblioteca Nacional) have 
wrongly taken Pastor as a surname, as Father Chao points out. The proper 
listing is Diaz y Corbelle, Nicomedes-Pastor, even though the author is commonly 
referred to as Pastor Diaz. His godmother was named Maria Pastora, and the 
“Pastor” was in her honor. 

* Zorrilla’s own Recuerdos del tiempo viejo is mentioned, with the statement 
“Comenzaron a publicarse en Los Lunes de El Imparcial.” Why not the dates 
and places of publication in book form? Vol. I, Barcelona, 1880; Vol. II, Madrid, 
1882; Vol. III, Madrid, 1882. 
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Spain and in Spanish, because his celebrity was minor and local, but it is 
still sad to note that this bibliography contains not one single title in 
any language other than Spanish, not a single work from the rest of 
Europe, England, or North America. One can add to the bibliography 
at least: E. Dfez-Canedo, “Nicomedes Pastor Dfaz,’’ Letras de M ézico, 
1944, IV, no. 20; D. G. Samuels, “Pastor Diaz: romdntico espafiol,’”’ Revista 
Hispdnica Moderna, 1943, IX, 1-16. The well known studies of Bous- 
sagol and of Peers on Rivas, and of Sarrailh on Martinez de la Rosa 
mention Pastor Diaz and throw light on his times. It was Martinez 
de la Rosa who answered Diaz’s Discurso de recepcién in the Royal 
Spanish Academy. 

The biography of Pastor Diaz is presented with considerable fullness 
by Father Chao, and would make a fairly long book in itself (eleven 
chapters, to p. 233). The presentation of biography, political events, 
and literary achievements all together sometimes leads to confusion, but 
Pastor Diaz emerges as he was, a highly melancholy and sentimental 
poet, imbued with true religious feeling, a patriotic “liberal-conservative,” 
a truly diligent servant of his country, a man of considerable intellectual 
interests, a politician (three times cabinet minister) so honest that he 
died poor.* Whenever Pastor Diaz spoke in the Cortes, he wore white 
gloves, which were perhaps symbolic. 

Pastor Dfaz’s chief claim to literary glory could not be based on his 
speeches, even though he was a good orator, nor on his strange novel De 
Villahermosa a la China,‘ nor on his over-laudatory biographies of con- 
temporaries, nor on his studies of socialism, but on his relatively few 
poems. Consequently the most significant section of Father Chao’s 
study is the “Segunda Parte: Pastor Diaz como poeta” (pp. 209-436). 
The method of study is simple and straightforward: a careful analysis of 
each of the thirty-seven extant poems, references (with long quotations) 
to previous criticisms, and a final evaluation. Father Chao correctly 
says that many of the poems have been neglected. His criticism is 
judicious, and he adds new material. He divides the poems into eight 
groups, and he is particularly successful in studying these poems of 
Group V: La mano fria, La mariposa negra, Una voz, Su memoria, and 
Desvarto. They all refer to “Lina,” the youthful love of the poet in his 
native Vivero. She died when he was about eighteen, and Dfaz ex- 
ternalizes his emotions in some of the most melancholy verses in all 


*The State voted Pastor Dias’ s mother and sisters an annual pension of 
15,000 reales (p. 190). 

‘ Well studied in great detail by Father Chao in Chapter XXIII, pp. 453-491. 
Juan Valera said of it: “. . . es el libro mds singular que se ha escrito en Espafia 
en nuestros tiempos y quisés lo mejor acabado del Sr. Pastor.’”’” (Cited on p. 
458.) Most would agree with the first part of Valera’s statement. Diaz was 
disappointed at the book’s lack of success. It has at least considerable value as 


autobiography, as Father Chao shows in detail, carefully sifting out fact from 
fancy. 
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Spanish Romanticism. His little known short story La Cita refers to 
the same sad event, and must certainly be largely autobiographical. 
Father Chao shows that Dfaz was still shedding ‘La perfumada légrima 
de la primer pasién’”’ (!) when he was the victim of some sort of second 
emotional crisis around the year 1838 and perhaps longer. This time 
it was a “sefiora del gran mundo,” still unidentified. The five poems 
which Father Chao classes as enigmatic and studies in Chapter XVIII 
(pp. 369-382) suggest problems which still remain unsolved. Waldo 
Alvarez Insta‘ had referred to rumors that Pastor Diaz was in love with 
the queen-regent Maria Cristina. Father Chao sees no proof whatever 
that the rumors were true, even if the poems might fit the case. Nor 
does he seem to believe that anything connected with Pastor Diaz could 
have suggested to Alarcén the plot of El escéndalo. Interest in that 
highly melodramatic novel may not be very intense now, but these words 
of Father Chao are at least tantalizing (p. 487): “Vive alguien que sabe 
a ciencia cierta quiénes fueron los personajes de El escdndalo, pero su 
delicadeza le impide decirlo.” 

The interesting cuts at the end of the volume literally show Pastor 
Diaz from the cradle to the grave, since cut no. 4 shows his elaborately 
carved wooden cradle, and no. 13 his marble sarcophagus. 

Father Chao’s prose style is not always clear or graceful. The work 
is marred also by an unhappily large number of misprints, and not only 
in quoting English (three errors in four lines from Hamlet, p. 366), 
French (five errors in two lines, p. 371), or Italian (Dante’s famous line 
cited thus: “Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che’entrante,”’ p. 388). One of 
the strangest errors (p. 467) is ‘‘Alfred Moral-Patio” for ‘Alfred Morel- 
Fatio.”’ In the index the name appears as ‘‘Moral Patio,” without even 
the hyphen. There is no point in citing further examples of extremely 
careless proofreading. 

The index (pp. 665-681), despite some misprints, seems to be care- 
fully made and complete. 

Notwithstanding these minor strictures, this study of Pastor Dfaz is 
valid and useful. 


Nicnotson B. Apams 
University of North Carolina 


Rubén Darto. Antologia poética. Seleccién, Estudio Preliminar, Cro- 
nologia, Notas y Glosario de Arturo Torres-Rioseco. University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949: xxxviii + 294 
paginas. 


Cuando el Professor Torres-Rioseco deja su cdtedra en la Universidad 
de California para descansar ensefiando en otra parte, puede uno estar 
seguro de que va a aumentarse su valiosa lista de obras con una mds. De 
su paso—aun recordado—por Bryn Mawr en la serie de las Mary Flexner 


5 Don Nicomedes-Pastor Diaz, La Corufia, 1891. 
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Lectureships salié su excelente The Epic of Latin American Literature que 
vid después la luz en espafiol con el titulo de La gran literatura ibero- 
americana. Su estancia en la Universidad de San Carlos en Guatemala 
ha florecido en este espicilegio poético rubendariano que viene a llenar 
un hueco. 

Es Darfo de los poetas cuyas obras todavia se reeditan con frecuencia 
y que, con todo, aun no conoce la edicién definitiva ne varietur que tanto 
echaba menos don Enrique Dfez-Canedo. Nos recuerda esto Torres- 
Rioseco y afiade que su Antologia “obedece al deseo de corregir esta 
falta, aunque de manera parcial.” A esta luz se justifica plenamente su 
seleccién, pues llena su propésito. Pero ofrece ademas otras cualidades 
que la hardén ser lefda con provecho y deleite. 

Sus paginas de Introduccién (xvii-xxxviii) ponen de manifiesto con 
gran claridad el valor histérico y literario de Rubén. En ellas se percibe 
en dos ocasiones (pdgs. xx y xxii) un tono un tanto pro Dario que pone al 
lector en simpatia con lo que va a leer—o a releer—y que nos recuerda 
que hace ya casi veinte afios Torres Rioseco publicaba un estudio dariano 
lleno de sugerencias, rectificaciones, trabajo a conciencia y amor por la 
obra del poeta.' Se presentan los poemas escogidos en un orden crono- 
légico, lo que supone, en efecto, un “trabajo ingrato y dificil” pero que se 
satisface en la ayuda que da al estudioso. No se omite, a mi parecer, 
nada de lo esencial para conocer a Darfo en sus varios aspectos. 

Completa esta Antologia la novedad de unas Notas (pags. 257-267) 
y un Glosario (pags. 269-289) que, nos dice el antologista, van dedicadas 
“no para el especialista, sino para el lector comin.” Varias de ellas, en 
efecto, hacen pensar en ese lector, pero vale mds pecar por carta de mds 
que de menos. Ya que se tiene en mientes sobre todo al lector comtin y 
al estudiante, tal vez hubiese sido deseable dar indicaciones biblio- 
grificas de los estudios de Saavedra Molina, Henrfquez Urefia, Navarro 
Tomas, Dfez-Canedo, Mapes que se mencionan en la pdgina xix y por los 
que el lector pudiera interesarse. Nos dice en la propia p&gina que él 
mismo ha tratado de definir la fidelidad de Darfo por lo castizo y cabe 
aqui recordar que ya desde 1924 Angel del Rfo habfa tratado también de 
poner de manifiesto el casticismo dariano.? 

Hay en esas Notas y Glosario algunas erratas que no invaliuan la 
obra. La nota 40 en la pdégina 260 cita unos versos de Verlaine en uno de 
los cuales se col6é una p por una Il: Font litiére aux Sept Péchés de peurs 
cing sens, ya que el peurs debe ser leurs. En la nota 2 de la pag. 257 se 
afiadié6 una s a soupirant (souspirant). Algunos acentos de las citas 
francesas se rehusan a figurar en su lugar: tal el término Péchés arriba 


1 Rubén Dario. Casticismo y Americanismo. Estudio precedido de la 
biografia del poeta por Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Ph.D., Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1931. 

* Angel del Rio, “El espafiolismo en la obra de Rubén Dario,” Bulletin of 
Spanish Studies, 1924-1925, II, 12-25 y 66-73. 
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mencionado al que falta el primer acento, tal la conférence de la nota 7 
(p4g. 257) que aparece sin acento. En la palabra Solvet (pdg. 286) se nos 
da la primera estrofa del Dies irae con una coma imposible después del 
verbo solvet. En la pégina 281 a mortui estis se le cambia el tiempo por 
un futuro al traducirlo por morirds. En la glosa a Luz (pag. 280) se 
relaciona el ‘Ego sum lux et veritas et vita’ de Darié tan sélo con el 
‘Ego sum lux mundi” que narra San Juan. Quizd Dario tuviera también 
presente otro texto del propio Evangelista en que se leen las palabras 
veritas y vita: “Ego sum via, et veritas, et vita’ (XIV, 6). 

Todo ello no pasa de pecadillos de poca monta, muchos de los cuales 
son imputables alaimprenta. Un poco mds importante me parece el de- 
cir en la nota 103 de la pdgina 264, a propésito de Trébol que el ya empieza 

. el noble coro ‘‘se refiere al hecho de que varios poetas espafioles y 
franceses empezaban a celebrar a Géngora.”’ Bien, por los franceses, 
aunque cum grano salis, pero jy los espafioles? Era Darfo cabalmente 
quien iniciaba esa reivindicacién del cordobés.? De pasada sefialo que 
el noble coro del poema se transforma en la nota en decoro. 

En la nota 12 (p4g. 258) para el estudio de Sonatina se recomienda 
La Rosa (sic) de l’ Infante de Hugo y los Fabliauz de Bédier. Tal vez 
para el lector comin serfa mds claro y completo el comentario de Arturo 
Marasso a dicho poema,‘ o para alguien de mas lecturas el estudio de 
A. D. Menut.® 

Dario, por el incontrovertible poder y derecho de todo poeta, nos 
canoniza a la dltima reina de Italia. Pero al leer en la pdgina 285 la glosa 
a Santa Elena de Montenegro queda la impresién de que la esposa de 
Victor Manuel III esté realmente inclufda en el Santoral. 

A falta de un vocabulario de darifsmos, hubiese sido de desear que en 
el glosario mismo, para no aumentar el nimero de paginas, se hubieran 
sefialado con un asterisco o de otra manera los términos propios de Dario 
como A polonida, Panida y otros que se explican sin referencia especial a la 
lengua de Rubén. En la pdgina xxxvi de la Introduccién se citan unos 
versos de Darfo donde esta el dariismo adanida que no halla lugar en el 
glosario. 

Las veces que se cita al recordado Diez-Canedo aparece su nombre 


* Véase Daémaso Alonso, “Géngora y la literatura contempordnea” Boletin de 
la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, Namero extraordinario en homenaje a D. Miguel 
Artigas, II (Santander, 1932), 246-284. En especial las pdginas 252-270, en 
cuatro de las cuales, 263-266, se estudia al pormenor T'rébol. 

4 Rubén Darto y su creacién poética, La Plata, 1934 (Biblioteca Humanidades 
editada por la Facultad de Humanidades y Ciencias de la Educacién de la Univer- 
sidad de La Plata, XIII), p4gs. 15-21. Existe también una edicién aumentada, 
Biblioteca Nueva, Buenos Aires, s.a., en la que Sonatina se explica en las paginas 
56-61. 

5 ““Vel4zquez’s ‘Infanta in Red’ and the Theme of the Melancholy Princess,” 
Todd Memorial Volumes. Philological Studies, II (New York, 1930), 27-40. 
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sin acento y sin guién. Como recuerdo el interés que en vida ponfa a que 
su apellido se escribiese como él lo hacfa, sefialo también esto. 

Muy lejos est4é de mf el que se vea en estos pequefios reparos la in- 
tencién de un zoilo. No. Es que la calidad y excelencia de la Antologta 
es tal que quisiera vérsela perfecta, y por ello no puede uno menos de 
caer en la tentacién de sefialar esos lunares que, repito, no disminuyen 
en nada el valor esencial del libro. 


Bryn Mawr College 


MANUEL ALCALA 


El habla rural de San Luis. By Berta Vidal de Battini. (Biblioteca de 
Dialectologia Hispanoamericana, VII.) Instituto de Filologfa de la 
Universidad de Buenos Aires, Buenos Aires, 1949: xx + 448 pages. 


The Argentine province of San Luis is a transition area whose cross 
currents and conflicting elements may be seen in its history, inhabitants, 
culture, and even in the physical aspects of the land itself. The recent 
study of its language by Berta Elena Vidal de Battini not only serves to 
illustrate further, by means of linguistics, the transitional aspects of her 
native area but it also serves to indicate by its wealth of interesting facts 
the valuable linguistic materials that await the investigator in almost any 
sector of Spanish-speaking America. 

Centrally located in the Republic of Argentina, San Luis province is 
approximately the size of South Carolina. It has a population density of 
5.87 persons per square mile, or slightly less than the density of the state 
of Idaho. The northern third of the province is mountainous with fertile 
valleys suitable for agriculture and stock-raising. This rough, uneven 
terrain changes near the capital, San Luis City, to the plains or pampa 
area, whose level sweep continues to the southern border of the province. 

The fertile northern valleys were the sites chosen by the primitive 
peaceful and sedentary Indians, probably comechingones and diaguitas, 
for their homes. These indigenous groupings became generally the 
nuclei of Spanish colonization and today the modern communities of this 
area are the lineal descendants of the original Indian villages. The 
traditional enemies of the peaceful mountain Indians were the warlike, 
nomadic pampa tribes, known generally as the ranqueles. Like our own 
far western nomadic tribes, these Indians were a threat to the frontier 
settlers until the last decades of the nineteenth century. 

San Luis forms with Mendoza and San Juan an area that was formerly 
known as the province of Cuyo. This province was discovered and 
colonized in the sixteenth century by expeditions sent out from Santiago, 
Chile. The capital cities of San Luis, Mendoza, and San Juan were 
originally intended as bastions to protect the colonial trade routes from 
the savage raids or malones of the ranqueles. The constant warfare be- 
tween the Spanish-Indian settlements of the north and the fierce ranqueles 
aided the racial fusion of the primitive inhabitants with the European 
settlers to the extent that today there are almost no traces of the peaceful 
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serrano tribes. In 1776 the province of Cuyo was annexed to the Vice- 
royalty of Rio de la Plata and, from that time dates the influence of 
Buenos Aires. This change from the cultural and political orbit of 
Santiago to that of Buenos Aires was slow at first because of almost equal 
contacts with both centers but it became a more rapid dominance by 
Buenos Aires with Independence from Spain (1810), the final defeat of 
the ranqueles (1879), and the construction of the Buenos Aires Railway 
(1880). At the close of the past century Chilean and San Luis stockmen 
diminished and finally ceased their buying and selling of cattle, mules, 
and horses, a type of cultural contact that had kept Santiago in close 
touch with its former outpost of San Luis during the late Colonial and 
Republican periods. 

Linguistically San Luis province is a transition area that shows the in- 
fluence of two focal areas: Chile, principally Santiago, and the Argentine 
littoral, especially Buenos Aires. In the speech of San Luis, for example, 
the following linguistic features are of Chilean origin: cabra muja, voz 
comts as an alternate for vos comés, and diminutives in -icho. Sympto- 
matic of the growing influence of Buenos Aires are certain features of San 
Luis speech that are receding before innovations from the littoral. These 
recessive features are still in many cases widely used but the presence of 
portefio pressure can be noted. Examples of this phenomenon are: the 
use of the voiced alveolopalatal fricative pronunciation [2] for the seg- 
ment written as ll in the word caballo instead of the voiced linguopalatal 
glide [j] previously used exclusively in the area; the occurrence of dura 
instead of the more common agora or ahora; the use of the diminutivized 
form Juancito, instead of the former Juanito. Sra. de Battini’s work 
shows that this conflict between the two focal areas is being decided in 
favor of the Argentine capital as, of course, was to be expected.' 

The present study appears as volume VII of the well-known Biblioteca 
de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana published under the auspices of the 
Instituto de Filologia of Buenos Aires. The work deals with the pho- 
nology, morphology, and syntax of the Spanish spoken in San Luis and itis 
to be followed by a second volume concerned with the word stock used in 
the province. The activities of the Instituto de Filologia were inter- 
rupted in 1946 by the departure from Argentina of the former director, 
Professor Amado Alonso, and of Professor Angel Rosenblat, together with 
most of the members of the Institute’s staff. Sra. de Battini has insisted 
with praiseworthy loyalty that proper acknowledgement be made of the 
part that Professors Alonso and Rosenblat played in her accomplishment. 


1 It is interesting to note here that similar transition areas have been defined 
in studies dealing with the linguistic geography of the United States. One of 
these that is comparable to the Argentine case is the Susquehanna Valley area in 
Central Pennsylvania where the influences of two focal areas, Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia, are felt. See in Hans Kurath, A Word Geography of the Eastern 
United States, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1949, especially the map of the distribution of 
the terms for “baby carriage” (F147). 
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This acknowledgment of gratitude appears over the signature of Enrique 
Frangois, who succeeded Professor Alonso in the directorship of the 
Institute. 

From the preface by Professor Alonso we learn of the methods used 
by Sra. de Battini in her work. The latter has long been interested in the 
life and culture of her native state of San Luis. She has an impressive 
list of folklore studies based on previous fieldwork. As a student of 
linguistics at the University of Buenos Aires she was able to prepare her- 
self for her field work in dialectal studies, which she carried out during 
the summer months in her home province. This procedure lasted for 
many years, and the new ideas or criticisms that came out of the winter’s 
classes and discussions in Buenos Aires led to new investigations and 
repeated checking in the field. The basis of the field work and the 
framework of the present publication is the Cuestionario lingiiistico 
hispanoamericano by Professor Tomdés Navarro Tomas (Buenos Aires, 
1945). The happy combination of a valid questionnaire, long residence 
in the area studied, the sure and discerning knowledge of a well-trained 
native speaker, and the supervision and encouragement of capable 
teachers have given Sra. de Battini distinct advantages over most investi- 
gators of the Spanish language and its dialects. 

The work is divided into the following parts: a limited bibliography 
(xi-xx); description and history of San Luis (1-11); indigenous languages 
and the language of the Spanish conquerors (12-20); phonology (21-89); 
morphology (90-375); syntax (376-407); and an index of words and 
phrases (409-441) followed by another index of subjects treated (441- 
445). There are also two maps, one fairly detailed of the province of 
San Luis and the other, in colors, showing the geographical extension of 
the regional intonations. It will be noted that the morphology, con- 
trary to usual practice, receives extensive treatment.? This section is 
one of the outstanding features of the work since it contains much valu- 
able information about present practices and tendencies in usage and in 
word formation carefully documented by abundant samples well defined 
and illustrated in short sentences. In fact, the general practice followed 
by the author of giving clear cases of usage in brief illustrative examples 
is one of the most pleasing aspects of this book because it provides the 
air of authenticity that all dialect studies must possess. 

Other excellent features of this publication may be described briefly: 


1. For the first time in the Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispano- 
americana, an attempt is made to present in detail regional intonation 
(pp. 21-29) with a map opposite (p. 21). Three regional accents or 


? We refer to the strong emphasis on phonology in works by Lenz, Espinosa, 
Navarro Tomas, et al. and the relatively light treatment of morphological matters. 
Professor Rosenblat’s presentation of morphological matters in volume II of the 
Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana, ‘Notas de morfologia dialectal,” 
pp. 103-316, is a noteworthy exception. 
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tonadas are described: (a) that of the littoral heard in the southeast por- 
tion of the province; (b) that of San Luis City and environs called the 
tonada puntana; and (c) that of the northern quarter of the province 
known as the tonada nortina. These three tonadas are distinguished by 
the amount of stress given to secondary accents and, according to Sra. 
Battini, are very likely traceable to substratum influences in the cases 
(b) and (c). Immigration from Buenos Aires explains the type (a) 
listed above. The problem of substratum influences is difficult of solu- 
tion, above all in an area like San Luis where the indigenous languages 
have been lost and comparisons are difficult or impossible. However 
there are many areas in Spanish America where the indigenous languages 
still enjoy a vigorous life. Comparative studies in these areas of the 
tonal patterns of the native language and of the superimposed Spanish 
probably will help to clarify substratum problems in areas like San Luis. 

2. The frequent references to class usage are valuable even. though 
the descriptive terms used to designate certain classes of speakers are 
inexact. Expressions like culto, semiculto, hombre del pueblo, and per- 
sonas de cierta cultura are not clearly defined anywhere in the study. 
Other descriptive terms like ristico, campesino, and analfabeto are less 
vague but what is needed in studies of this type is something approaching 
the well-defined class descriptions given by Charles C. Fries in his 
American English Grammar, New York, 1940, pp. 26-33. 

3. Praiseworthy for details presented are the sections on interjections 
(193-204), gestures (208-213), and on desgaste de palabras (83-87). The 
last of these sections deals with the erosion or wear and tear undergone 
by counter words and hesitation forms like sefior, pues, hombre, adrede, 
bueno, et al. in everyday conversation. The treatment of gestures brings 
a new field of investigation to Spanish-American linguistics and, despite 
the clear description provided by Sra. de Battini, we believe that photo- 
graphs should be considered a sine qua non of all such investigations. 


The preceding paragraphs are only a few selected aspects of Sra. de 
Battini’s study that contribute to its value. There are many more that 
could be described. The adverse criticisms that the book suggests are 
relatively unimportant even though they deserve mention. The first of 
these in importance is the lack of phonetic writing to represent the pho- 
nology of the dialect. To be sure, written Spanish serves quite well 
generally for sound representation, but confusions are inevitable in the 
case of certain sounds if phonetic representation is not used. For ex- 
ample, Sra. de Battini confuses her reader when she discusses the aspirate 
h and the jota sounds (p. 44.23-45.5). There are two sounds in question 
here: one, a laryngeal aspiration [h] and the other a velar fricative [x]. 
The author treats these sounds as though they were the same on one 
occasion, p. 44.8-22, and as different sounds elsewhere, pp. 41.11 and 
45.6-8. 
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Unfortunate too, from the reader’s standpoint is the careless alpha- 
betization. Sra. de Battini seems loath to alphabetize beyond the first 
letter of the numerous forms that she lists confusedly on pages 136-143, 
153-165, and 220-236. The index, however, is well done and there, 
where strict alphabetization is most important, Sra. de Battini has done 
very well. 

There are a few mistakes to be noted (italicized numerals refer to 
pages in the text). zi: Articles that appear in a serial publication or in a 
collection should have their pagination given with the title. This in- 
formation is lacking in Alonso, Amado, El grupo tr . . ., Corominas, zii, 
and Sanchez Sevilla, ziz; zv: The date of Granada, Vocabulario rio- 
platense is 1890 and it is the second edition of the work; xv: The date of 
Henriquez-Urefia, BDH, IV, is 1938; ziz: Tovar should be Tobar; zz: The 
item listed under Yahuda should follow Wagner, M. L., in order to preserve 
alphabetical order; 37.10: ed should be od; 37.32: prefijos should be 
sufijos; 44.1 alternacia should be alternancia; 116.9-11: ‘“Naide, naides y 
nadies son las formas vulgares de nadies (should be nadie); nadie (should 
be nadies), naide y naides se consideran las mds risticas .. ..’’; 123.35 and 
124.2: The form ite should appear in the index; 134.17: voltio should be 
véltio; 145.3: ar- should be -ar; 213: The term clic means a sound formed 
with ingressive air stream and, therefore, can be used for clic del beso and 
clic del chasquido but not with the other four sounds described as used 
with chickens, cats, and horses (lines 7, 14, 17, and 19); 275.13: riflle 
should be rifle; 224.12: chijeteada should be in the index; 282.17 and 
288.24: The sentences “Véase mds adelante tinca” and ‘‘Véase mds arriba 
tinque” should be replaced by references to specific pages: 386.25 tadas 
should be todas. 

These points are, however, of minor importance. This is obvious 
when one considers the work as a whole. In the opinion of this reviewer 
there is no doubt but that Sra. de Battini has done an excellent piece of 
research and that her work will serve as a helpful guide for other in- 
vestigators in the field of American Spanish. 


LawRENcE B. KIppLe 
University of Michigan 


Portuguese-American Speech. An Ouiline of Speech Conditions among 
Portuguese Immigrants in New England and elsewhere in the United 
States. By Leo Pap. King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 
New York, 1949: 223 pages. 

This contribution on Portuguese acculturation in the United States 
is timely. Lang, Bannick, Taft, Holmes, and Digges have already 
studied aspects of Portuguese immigrant speech, while Rogers has 
focused new attention on insular Portuguese pronunciation with direct 
bearing on Pap’s present doctoral dissertation on the speech accommoda- 
tion made by the Portuguese immigrants in the United States. 
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Pap’s collection of material was begun in 1942, under the direction 
of Tomds Navarro, by direct observation of speech conditions, specific 
interrogation of adult informants, and readings in the immigrant press, 
His monograph consists of the history of the Portuguese settlers, economic 
conditions, cultural and social traits, general language conflict, survival 
of regional and popular forms, Anglicization, alteration of proper nouns, 
conclusions, notes, bibliography, and index. 

In the Introduction Pap states that the principal agglomerations of 
persons of Portuguese extraction in the United States (now 400,000) are 
at New Bedford, Fall River, and Greater Boston, Mass.; Newark, N. J., 
and Oakland, Cal. Some of the settlements have a distinct regional 
character: in Fall River, the majority are from the island of SAo Miguel; 
in Central Falls, Rhode Island, from Madeira. These Portuguese 
immigrants, particularly in industrial New England, had to make im- 
mediate concessions to English, since an irreducible minimum vocabulary 
was indispensable to their welfare, while in rural California no compar- 
able economic pressure to learn a new language existed. In recent years, 
because of the popularity and prestige of Brazil in this country, there 
has been a development here favorable to the preservation of Portuguese. 
In this connection the immigrant press has made a major propaganda 
issue of Brazil’s importance and emphasized that many Americans of 
other than Portuguese or Brazilian extraction are now studying Portu- 
guese. The immigrant clergy, clubs, radio programs, and schools consti- 
tute, with the press, the main forces in the preservation of the Portuguese 
language among immigrants in this country, but Pap states somewhat 
darkly that in one or two generations Portuguese will have disappeared as 
a means of communication among Americans of Portuguese extraction 
and will be hardly more than a reminiscence. 

One transformation which Portuguese has undergone in immigrant 
centers is the leveling of speech differences of settlers from continental 
and insular Portugal in favor of a closer approximation to the standards 
of Lisbon and Coimbra. Even Sao Miguelians, whose dialect, according 
to Rogers, differs most from standard Portuguese among all regional 
speech forms of insular and continental Portugal, have made an effort to 
drop some of their phonological and morphological speech peculiarities. 
Another important transformation derives from the infiltration of fea- 
tures of the English language (distinct from the substitution of English 
for Portuguese), chiefly in vocabulary. This Anglicization of Portuguese 
immigrant vocabulary is a form of linguistic accommodation serving to 
set immigrant speech further apart from standard Portuguese. 

In his chapter on the survival of regional and popular speech traits, 
Pap lists features such as the shift in the vowel system [tido for tudo, 
néte for noite, duz(e) for doze, last(e) for leste]; diphthongization of 
stressed i to ai [(ddia for dia, frdio for frio, vdia for via]; monophthongiza- 
tion in Madeiran [bazo for baizo, dréra for aurora]; nasalization of un- 
stressed initial e or i [inducar for educar, ingreja for igreja]; the breaking 
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up of consonant clusters (also true for Brazilian), most frequently of 
plosive plus liquid or nasal [atemosfera for atmosfera, adevogado for 
advogado, digueno for digno, ademirado for admirado, quelaro for claro]. 
In morphology and syntax Pap noted a few deviations from standard 
Portuguese [semos for somos, fizo and fezo' for fiz and féz, faz-o for fa-lo]. 

Pap’s interest centers on Anglicization of Portuguese immigrant 
speech. Lang wrote in 1892 that he had noticed some English influence 
in the “‘accent” of the Portuguese settlers in New Bedford. Pap has not 
observed a single instance of modification of Portuguese morphology 
under English influence. He does list two primary types of Angliciza- 
tion in vocabulary: semantic borrowings prompted by partial synonym- 
ity [apartamento apartment; engajamento engagement; linha line (of 
merchandise); correr para mayor to run for mayor; nervoso quebrado 
nervous breakdown; dar (responder) para trds to give (talk) back]; and 
English loanwords which have been fitted into the Portuguese sound and 
grammar system to the point of being homonymous with words current 
in the standard or substandard language of Portugal [béi boy; bordar to 
live in a boarding house; cona corner; grosseria grocery; raivar to drive; 
rumo room; sacana second-hand; anateca undertaker; cécas circus ]. 

In an appendix to the chapter on proper nouns, Pap illustrates what 
happens to American geographic names in the speech of Portuguese im- 
migrants under the stress of intimate linguistic contact [Calafona; 
Canérica Connecticut; Messajuzas; o Béteféte New Bedford; Newlim 


New Orleans; Pelimento Plymouth; Pestefilde Pittsfield; Baliféles Valley 
Falls; Rua d’Além Rhode Island ]. 

Dr. Pap has contributed a stimulating linguistic study on an im- 
migrant tongue and its devclopment in the United States. 


Henry Hare CARTER 
University of Pennsylvania 


1 Fezo occurs in 13th century Galician-Portuguese; cf. Crestomatia arcaica, 
ed. J. J. Nunes, 3d ed., Lisbon, 1943, pp. 115, 116; Cancioneiro da Ajuda (A 
Diplomatic Edition), ed. H. H. Carter, New York, 1941, p. 29, 1. 10. 
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Aspectos del vivir hispénico. Espiritualismo, mesianismo, actitud personal 
en los siglos XIV al XVI. By Américo Castro. Cruz del Sur, 
Santiago de Chile, 1949: 168 pages. 


Professor Castro reproduces here, “‘con bastantes cortes y adiciones,” 
the two articles which he published in the Revista de filologta hispdnica in 
1940 and 1942 under the title “Lo hispdnico y el erasmismo.” These 
articles, closely related to the interpretation set forth in his Espajia en su 
historia (see review by J. E. Gillet in HR, 1950, XVIII, 169-187), repre- 
sented nevertheless, at the time of their publication, a stage in the 
author’s thinking when he was forming, but was still unprepared to 
expound, his theory of the interrelations of “‘cristianos, moros y judfos”’: 
“Tgnoro a qué se deba tan singular forma de existir, ni en qué medida 
puedan contribuir a explicarla los ocho siglos pendientes del mas alla 
de la frontera mora” (RFH, 1940, II, 7). In the present volume that 
uncertainty has naturally disappeared. The changes are numerous. 
Sometimes they are stylistic: on p. 60 the original ‘“‘a veces . . . a veces” 
becomes “fuese . . .o”; on p. 59 the original “valen como” has become 
“significaban.” But for the most part they relate the earlier material with 
Mr. Castro’s main thesis. Toso great an extent is this true that it would 


be a mistake, henceforth, to cite the superseded articles. 
O. H. G. 


Book Censorship in New Spain. By Dorothy Schons. Austin, Texas, 
1949. [Lithoprinted by Edwards Bros., Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1949]: xviii + 45 pages. 

Professor Schons’ work is a study of punitive censorship of books 
during the seventeenth century in Mexico, based on an examination of 
letters exchanged between Mexican Inquisitors and the Supreme Council 
in Spain. The work consists of two parts: an Introduction, and a 
Register of Letters and Dispatches which contains excerpts and para- 
phrases of the letters. It is unfortunate that the letters themselves are 
not reproduced, but the editor explains that funds for photostatic copies 
were not available. Titles of books, tracts, etc., are identified in the 
notes to the letters, and the reasons for their coming to the attention of 
the Inquisition are discussed. Professor Schons disagrees with Medina’s 
statement to the effect that a study of book censorship can be based on 
the information contained in the Spanish and Roman Indexes; she sup- 
ports her position by citing the fact that of the titles mentioned only 
about sixty per cent occur in the Indexes. To know the full significance 
of book censorship, it is necessary to know the status of a book placed 
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on the Index (absolute prohibition, suspension until corrected or prohibi- 
tion pending expurgation), whether all editions of the book were listed, 
and whether it violated licensing laws. The conclusions drawn from an 
analysis of the letters indicate that the Inquisition was interested in 
matters of faith; therefore the great majority of books examined were 
theological works. Literary works which ran afoul of the Inquisition 
frequently did so because of technical reasons and not because of vul- 
garity or obscenity, nor because of any desire on the part of Inquisition 
officials to interfere with literary production except when questions of 
doctrine were involved. Besides information regarding Inquisitorial 
censorship of books, the letters give evidence of a struggle for power 
among various groups (the Inquisition, the civil authorities, and the 
episcopal authorities), the quarrels among the various orders, and the 
then current doctrinal problems of the Catholic Church. 


DonaLp G. CASTANIEN 
Wayne University 


El editor don Mariano de Cabrerizo. Por Francisco Almela y Vives. 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, Valencia, 1949: 
342 pages. 

Any study, however unsystematic, of an important publisher and 
bookseller has a certain interest for students of literature. Cabrerizo 
was a shrewd and enterprising figure in Valencia in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Observing a taste for Romanticism, he helped to 
foster it by numerous very profitable publications, notably his famous 
Coleccién de Novelas. Some of the novels were original (e.g., Lépez 
Soler, Cosca Vayo), but most were translations, usually anonymous (the 
Viscount d’Arlincourt, Mme. Cottin, Mme. de Genlis, Chateaubriand, 
Madame de Staél, and many others). Not only were these works sold 
by numerous representatives in Spain, but Cabrerizo also ran a successful 
rental library. As a good business man, Cabrerizo had on his list numer- 
ous non-literary money-makers, such as a long series of almanacs, some 
cookbooks and joke-books, and notably La medicina curativa of the 
Parisian master of purgatives, Dr. Le Roy. 46,000 copies were sold in 
three years (1827-1830). He also published a most interesting model 
letter-writer. Sr. Almela tells us simply and without further data: 
“ . . vaya aqui el nombre del autor de este Manual de estilo epistolario. 
Fué el inspirado y fulgurante poeta Juan Arolas, de quien ya se ha 
hablado como contertulio y amigo de Cabrerizo”’ (pp. 305-306). 

Sr. Almela tells us that he cannot supply a complete list of Cabrerizo’s 
publications, which would be ‘‘muy dificil de formar, y [una vez conse- 
guida], . . . no compensarfa el trabajo invertido” (p. 291). He does 
supply a great deal of information, which though often incomplete is of 
much value for determining the literary tastes of the Spanish reading 
public during an important period. 
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Sr. Almela further informs us that he has not endeavored to separate — 
biographical-literary data, and that “las referencias bio-bibliogrdficas ~ 
no tienen una absoluta unidad” (p. 9). Entirely true, and the reader © 
has to do a great deal of sifting and rearranging. The biographical 7 
material, though presented in rather helter-:kelter fashion, is satisfactory, © 
and throws considerable light on political conditions in Spain during — 
Cabrerizo’s long life, 1785-1868. I 

The study could be much more helpful if it were supplied with a 
detailed index. : a 

Nicuoutson B. ApAMs 
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